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“Dive Us 
This Day...” 


All over this great land of ours a 
back-to-God movement is happily gaining 
tremendous momentum. More than ever 
before, people are earnestly lifting their 
voices in prayer seeking Divine guidance 
with which to solve the many difficult and 
which 
multiply and increase as the Communists 
their 


com plex present - day problems 


try to exploit and promote in- 


sidious plans for world domination. 


This spiritual resurgence inspires con- 
the 


religious leader has said, 


as a great 
“What the 


world needs today is not religious unity 


fidence in future for, 


so much as the unity of religious people.” 
Fortunately there are 86 million Amer- 
cans, persons of every religious faith and 
creed, every political belief, from every 


phase of business and social life who, 





through life insurance, have one common interest —a desire to continue to safeguard the 


protection they are providing for themselves and their families. If united, they would be an 


invincible army against the thousands of Communists, fellow travelers, misguided social 


planners and innocent dupes who are active 24 hours each day trying to bring about a 


Sovietized America. 


These average Americans have an opportunity each and every day to make a personal 
contribution toward the future welfare and security of our land. That is why we are asking 


our policyholders and all other freedom-loving Americans to make the following practical 


8 point program a part of their everyday life. 


See that other Americans are fully and correctly informed 
about the true objectives and methods of communism and 
its danger to all we hold dear. 


Encourage religion in your community. Attend and 
support the Church of your choice. The Word of God 
is the weapon most feared by the communists. 

Take an active interest in public affairs. ALWAYS vote 
in elections—get others out to vote. 

Support the election to public office of candidates who 
understand the scope and seriousness of the communist 
problem and agree to work for its elimination. 


Be fair with your Government. In the interest of fair 


play and sound economy, vote on the basis of what you 
feel is best for the country and not on the basis of *‘ what’s 
good for me.’’ Our Government will be only as strong as 
we make it. 


foe] 


Take a vital interest in the education of your children. 
Get to know their teachers. Know how school books are 
selected and what they contain. Be sure that communist 
poison is not being administered right under your very 


eyes. 


Don’t join groups—don’t sign petitions, UNLESS YOU 
FIRST INVESTIGATE THEM! Communists have so 
perverted such appealing words as “‘peace’’ “‘freedom’”’ 
**youth”’ and “ mother”’ that any organization or document 
using these or similar words should be questioned until 
you know who ts behind it. 


If any evidence of communism at work should come to 
your attention, get in touch with your nearest FBI office. 
Give them all the facts and then forget about it, unless 
asked by the FBI to do otherwise. 


Pocket size copies of this program are available 
free of charge by writing to: 


William Montgomery, President 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

































“In a Charleston Garden” Your Name. 
Address and 


Sales Message here. 














“Awful Good” “Now I’ve Seen Everything” 





“Friendly Advertising”™ can boost your business! 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE LINE OF BUSINESS! either a display calendar for his business or a gift calendar for 

It is a proven fact that firms which advertise consistently, care- his home . . . an OSBORNE calendar, planned by experts and 
fully and sincerely are the first to go ahead, the last to feel created in the finest color-printing available anywhere! 
adverse business conditions and the first to recover. That is Such advertising is individualized for your particular business. 
why, year after year, for sixty-five years, over 50,000 satisfied It tells your story every day in the year, but more important, it 
OSBORNE clients have been building more and more sales and says, “I'll be in business serving you twelve months from now!” 
profits by the use of OSBORNE “Friendly Advertising’* Busi- In these fast moving times, you can’t afford to pass up these 

4 ness Aids. benefits. 

t No business is too small or too large to advertise profitably FREE “SALES BOOSTER’? BOOKLET FOR YOU! 

‘ through the OSBORNE plan. Shows you how to get the most out of this type of popular-priced 


GOOD BUSINESS BEGINS WITH FRIENDLINESS! advertising. This free “Sales Booster’ booklet is packed with 

J What better way can you find to say “THANK YOU” every day 65 years of know-how. Don’t delay. Send coupon on the back of 
of the year? Dignify each customer by presenting him with this advertisement. ‘ 
t ce Fi Rin 
l a THE OSBORNE COMPANY, Clifton, New Jersey 
Ge af DIVISION OF AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPANY me 
Talent to create ... ability to produce. TRADE MARK Se ae 
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Leather Keycase 


Your Name & 
Address Here 


ns, salts Steen a 3! ACT NOW FOR THIS CHRISTMAS! Christ A 
aes Mechanical Your Osborne man has dozens of items designed to help Carats 
Christmas Greeting Card Pencil ‘ your business through “Friendly Advertising.”* 19 popular carols tay 
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“Fortress of Faith” 





“Mountain Paradise” 
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“Let’s Play Ball” 





“Sitting Pretty” 


Your calendar tells people “Tl be in business 


serving you 12 months from now! 
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It costs no more to have the OSBORNE professional touch than to find yourself in the hands 


of amateurs, whether you are interested in calendars or our other exciting line of specialties 


rhere’s an Osborne specialist in your area to serve you 


The Osborne Company, 
Clifton, New Jersey, Dept. 37 


Please send me your FREE “Sales Booster” booklet to show me how 
to get the most out of popular-priced calendars and specialties 


NAME : =" nialadailiadbinbani 


ADDRESS : SS 
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Do you have a 


NEW LAWN 


TO SEED? 
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FALL is the best time 


Scotts LAWN CARE tells 
“why and better still pr a 
“how”. Send for FREE *_ Sttoing 
two year subscription. 


Drop a card to Se , 
24 4th St, Marysville, O. / v 
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“How to 
Become a 
Mail Order 
Millionaire’ 


Read the inside facts about 
hundreds of ‘little fellows’’ who 
are running Mail Order busi- 
nesses from their homes—many 
making $20,000 and more ev- 
ery year! Learn how small in- 
vestments ($16.80 in one case!) 
have mushroomed into profits of thousands. 
This incredible reprint from Mechanix Illustrated will 
be sent absolutely free, along with details showing 
how you can quickly master the secrets of getting or- 
ders and money in your daily mail, in a business that's 
all yours. Rush your name today. A postcard will do. 


The L. W. SURVEY dort ISscsicaze 26, 
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Remedy for a Smothered Hook 

ae I was glad to read the article 
“The Hattstrom Equalizer” [July 1952 
Kiwanian Hattstrom’s instructions were 
carefully followed and the result has 
been very pleasing to me. I have been 
plagued by the improper application of 
power by my right hand which caused 
a decided smothered hook. On several 
occasions the equalizer grip has caused 
a small slice; however, I have been able 
to eliminate that during the last few 
days by allowing the thumb on my 
right hand to lay around the club in- 
stead of placing it on the shaft. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for 
this article. 
R. L. Kelsay, Kiwanian 
Hobart, Oklahoma 


Suggestions Welcome 

... 1 want to express my appreciation 
for the new department in The Kiwanis 
Magazine: “Program Suggestions.” I 
think it is needed and will be very 
helpful universally. I plugged it in an 
article of chatter I am sending out to 
our local club and divisional chairmen 
on Programs and Music. My 
thanks to all concerned. 


sincere 
George Campbell, Kiwanian 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

District Chairman 

Committee on Programs and Music 


Beware of “Junior” 

I was very much interested and 
amused by the article “Don’t Name 
Him Junior” by Charles W. Prine, Jr. 
[July 1952]. 

I am a father, guilty of inflicting upon 
my younger son the title of Junior. At 
the time I did this I was sincere in 
believing that I was bestowing a great 
honor upon him. But since he has 
reached maturity, he speaks up and 
says to his father, “I think too much 
of my son (now almost five months 
old) to attach the same handicap upon 
him that you did on his father.” 

Not long ago I did as all sensible 
men should do—went into the hospital 
although in good health, for a complete 
checkup. During the procedure, nu- 
merous X-rays were taken (my age at 
the time was sixty-eight) and filed in 
the hospital. A few months later my 
son (age twenty-five) was in the same 
hospital, and X-rays were taken of 
his anatomy. A short time afterward 
he was moved to another hospital and 
the X-ray pictures were transferred. 
Then the situation arose that baffled 
the medical profession. The doctors 
were puzzled when they read _ the 
X-ray pictures. They called my son in 
and asked him if he had ever met with 
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any serious accident or accidents that 
had resulted in an injury to his spinal 
column. He replied in the negative. 
This answer placed the doctors in a 
further quandary, and they said, “We 
have never had a case like yours and 
we can’t understand it. Your X-rays 
reveal a bone structure of a man at 
least seventy years of age.” Moral: Be- 
ware of naming a child Junior. 
Guilford M. Wiley, Past President 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


. . . I was glad to see the article en- 
titled “Don’t Name Him Junior.” I 
wish it could be printed in all the 
papers and magazines. . 

I am not a Junior, just a linotype 
operator, but can testify that Juniors 
(and Seniors) are a terrific nuisance, 
to say the least, in a newspaper shop. 
And I feel each time I record a birth 
with Jr. attached that someone is plac- 
ing an unnecessary burden not only 
upon Junior but upon everyone else 
that will have contact with him for all 
the years to come. And such an un- 
necessary burden! 

Amy Perrin 


Ponchatoula, Louisiana 


Don’t Call HIM an American 
. .. I was born near the little town of 
Wheatland, Missouri, not far from the 
birthplace of Harry S. Truman. I sup- 
pose I should be content to be called 
“an American,” but I am not... . I 
prefer a little more specificity than that. 
Our good neighbors in Canada and 
Mexico are Americans, but I am neither 
a Canadian nor a Mexican. A_ good 
Canadian is proud of his name and so 
is a good Mexican. Each is proud of his 
title that is more specific and _ that 
gives individual pride in his particular 
part of North America. I am _ proud 
that I was born a (?), am a (?), and 
shall die a (?)! What is that single 
word with which I need to identify 
myself? ... This leads me to the point 
I want to make which is simply this: 
Let us—the citizens of good old USA— 
give ourselves a short easy name.... 

So, [I suggest] to all my fellow 
citizens of this grand old USA: Let us 
call ourselves “USAns.” It is easy to 
say after a few trials—just stress the 
“A.” It is brief, easy to remember and 
is specific. And to all Canadians: Con- 
tinue to be proud of your Canada and 
your beautiful name. 

Please don’t call me “an American.” 
I AM A USAn! 

Carlos C. Crawford, Kiwanian 
Salisbury, Maryland 
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Diss SATURDAY we took three youngsters to see a cowboy 
We didn’t expect to enjoy the show because we knew in 
But we did 


movie. 
advance that the badman would get his comeuppance. 
our best to enter into the spirit of the rootin’, shootin’, Western. 
Nevertheless, our mind wandered from the melodrama. The spectacle 
of several hundred people so absorbed in a horse opera caused us 
to wonder how the cowboy manages to retain his glamor in the face 
of stiff competition from Hollywood and television stars such 
as Captain Video and Marilyn Monroe. Why, we pondered, do adults 
as well as kids spend millions of dollars every year to see 
cowboy movies? Why does television carry so many cowboy plays 
and why do popular magazines so often publish stories with the same 
old cowboy-villian theme? We think the answer is this: The brave, 
strong and enterprising cowboy has become a symbol of Good in a 
world grown tired of weakness, passivity and Evil. He reminds us of 
the nostalgic days when American life was undisturbed by the 
terrors of atomic war, 
or the heavy burden 
of world leadership. In 
our humble opinion the 
cowboy deserves a 
lute for the noble ideals 
he represents, and so a 
cowboy picture 
this month’s 
cover. It shows the 
cowpuncher as we like 
to think of him: astride 
his horse in the wide 
open spaces. 


Sa- 


classic 
graces 


Western Ways photo 


A 

=_ an interesting story behind the picture in the lower right 
hand corner of page 37. Some time ago the Kiwanis Club of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts heard a stirring speech by a refugee 
from communist Hungary. The Kiwanians decided that the whole 
community ought to hear the talk which was to be re-broadcast that 
same evening. Fifteen minutes after the end of the meeting the 
Kiwanians decided to print 25,000 leaflets calling attention to the 
broadcast. Kiwanian Robert Tinay offered to drop these from his 
private seaplane, and Club President Earl DeWalt, a printer, 

put all his employees to work right after lunch. By 4:30, 25,000 
leaflets had been printed and by 4:44 Bob Tinay was in the air 
bombarding the city with announcements. The picture on page 37 
was taken soon after the leaflets had fluttered to the ground. 


if i 

Fan STORY on page 14 is the first piece of fiction we’ve published 
for a long time. The reason is that fiction writers—or the 

ones we know—rarely deal with subjects that are related to service 
clubs. An outstanding exception is the short story titled 

“The Saga of a Stand-by Speaker” by Lewis A. Riley. With real 
good humor, Author Riley describes the terrors faced by a shy 
businessman who volunteered to supply the program at his civic club 
if the regularly scheduled speaker should fail to show up. 
We're certain that thousands of Kiwanians have suffered the 
agonies faced by Harry, the leading man in this delightful 
bit of fantasy. Speaking for himself, Riley says that the most 
undesirable seat in the house is the speaker’s place at the head 
table. Author Riley is content to spend his time behind a 
typewriter, toiling to please an unseen audience. We hope he keeps it 
up, for we feel sure that Kiwanians everywhere will want to read 
more stories and articles by this talented young writer. —C. W. K. 
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'‘) on everything in their stores 


. customers imprinted Listo pen- 4 


IS YOUR 


SELLING TIME 


WITH 


LISTO 
Vinprinted 


MARKING PENCIL 


Thousands of grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers and 
other retailers use Listo for 
pricing everything. They buy 
Listo because it gives them 
strong, clear, easy-to-read prices 



















whether it’s metal, glass, cello- 
phane...or any other surface! 


Cash in on this established 
market by giving your retailer 


cils. For less than 25¢ your sales | 
message will be read 1000 times 


a day... for months! = 
oe 
Write today for full details!, Oo 
a2 | 
EXTRA HEAVY LEADS THAT i> 
DONT BREAK OR FALL OUT § bg 
Only Listo has the patented oO | 
"*Grip-Type Sleeve’ which pre- oa 
vents breakage, keeps leads from | ie 
falling out. AQ 
6 coLors 
BLACK RED 
BROWN BLUE 
GREEN YELLOW 
©1952 
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LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION P 

Dept. K, 1925 Union Street i 
Alameda, California I 
Gentlemen: t 
Please send me full details on how we can put 2 
Listo Imprinted Marking Pencils to work for us. I 
NAME I 
COMPANY | 
ADDRESS i 
CITY STATE ! 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
FREE SAMPLES 


Deal with a Leader. Earn BIG EXTRA 
WANED in tull or SPARE TIME 
$50 & MOR Yours for selling only 100 
startling new Doxes. Other 

exclusive AMAZING profit cards & novelties 
PROFIT? You take NO RISK 252°.257'2: 
; card today for 
Dox wsrortment samples on approval. You 
SEND NO MONEY aiso get free samples easy-to-sell persona 
WRITE FOR APPROVAL Christmas cards, statronery, napkins. it cests 

SAMPLES TODAY nothing to try. WRITE TODAY 


PEN-'N-BRUSH, Dept. K-9, 139 Duane St., N.Y.13,N.Y. 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


on banquet tables, 
ete 19” front x 18 
deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every clut 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc 
Finished with rubber cush 
loned corners Light, com- 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made 


for use 


only as 
ordered, and require two to 
2 four days for delivery. Each 


$12.50 
LORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 


“OLD 
WAbash 2-2070 


e 
165 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
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“it seems like only yesterday—" 
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(992 Thirty years ago this month Kiwanis was abuzz with the 
enthusiasm which always follows summer. Kiwanians in Frederick, Mary- 
land helped set up a trust fund for the family of a policeman who was 
murdered by hoodlums. An enterprising jeweler was selling ninety-five- 
dollar Kiwanis pins studded with sixteen small diamonds. Less prosper- 
ous but nonetheless enthusiastic Kiwanis boosters bought special Kiwanis 
belt buckles. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, Ohio collected $12,500 which 
was used to rehabilitate a railroad that served the community. ¢ Then as 
now, September was the month for district conventions. Two seedy-looking 
organ-grinders caused quite a sensation in Topeka, where the Missouri- 
Kansas District was meeting. During the height of the convention, these 
two characters loudly insisted on getting rooms in the headquarters hotel. 
After arguing with the flabbergasted room clerk, the two men paused to 
give a hand organ concert for the amused Kiwanians who had gathered to 
watch the squabble. The organ-grinders’ monkey hopped about rattling 
a tin cup and collecting pieces of change. Then the clerk called the police, 
who lugged the men and their monkey off to jail. The prisoners were re- 
leased as soon as they took off their make-up and presented credentials 
showing that they were bona fide Kiwanians. The practical jokesters were 
W. G. Beasley and Harry Kessinger, members of the Joplin, Missouri club. 
+ Here are the clubs which are celebrating their thirtieth birthdays this 
month: 
Weiser, Idaho, September 21 
Fairmont, Minnesota, September 22 
La Habra, California, September 22 
Pontiac, Michigan, September 26 
West Point, Virginia, September 26 
Monroe, Georgia, September 27 
Burbank, California, September 28 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, September 29 
Smithfield, North Carolina, September 29 


Chadron, Nebraska, September 5 
Jamestown, North Dakota, September 5 
Madison, Georgia, September 5 

Paw Paw, Michigan, September 5 
Lisbon, North Dakota, September 6 
Butler, Pennsylvania, September 8 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, September 15 
Blue Earth, Minnesota, September 19 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, September 20 
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° Gé clubs which are celebrating twenty-fifth anniversaries 
first saw the light in that happy period when the Great Depression was 
abuilding. Twenty-five years ago this month Kiwanians in Bellingham, 
Washington staged a rabbit dinner in honor of the Whatcom County Rabbit 
Breeders’ Association. # Eight Kiwanians from Brooklyn and New York 
City flew in a ponderous Fokker airplane to attend the New York District 
convention at Alexandria Bay. The enthusiastic civic boosters bombarded 
cities en route with circulars and booklets about Kiwanis and their com- 
munities. # International President Henry Heinz welcomed Bobby Jones 
when the returned to Atlanta after winning the National 
Amateur Golf championship. Kiwanian Heinz admired the huge gold cup, 
worth $20,000. which Jones proudly displayed. # Fire broke out in the 
Adams Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona just as Kiwanians there were preparing 
The blaze was extinguished in twenty 


ace golfer 


to elect officers for the coming year 
minutes and the Kiwanians resumed their important business. # Ilwaco- 
Long Beach, Washington Kiwanians posted “Do not throw refuse” signs 
along twenty miles of ocean beach. ¢ The Honorable W. J. Bulow. governor 
of the State of South Dakota, attended the Labor Day meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Mobridge, South Dakota. He wore overalls and a ten-gallon 
hat in honor of the occasion. ¢ Flagpole sitting was the craze of the mo- 
ment, later to be followed by marathon dancing and goldfish-gulping. 
Claude W. Blake, secretary of the Denver club, took a look at the trend 
and sounded an alarm in The Kiwanis Magazine. “Who will do the work 
if everyone spends their time perching on flagpoles?” he editorialized. + 
The following clubs began functioning in the relatively carefree month 
of September 1927: 

Paramount January |, 1948.) 
Fulton, New York, September 7 
West Bend, Wisconsin, September 26 
North St. Louis, Missouri, September 28 


Paramount, California, September 2 
(Organized as Hynes-Clearwater-Holly- 
dale. Name changed to Hynes, Clear- 
water May 18, 1940. Name changed to 
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AIWAMS ROUNDUP 


International Trustee R. Warren Graffam set a new-club- 
building record on August 4, when he completed the Kiwanis 
Club of Somerset, Pennsylvania. It was the fortieth club 











Here is a which Warren has built as an accredited representative. No 
: other Kiwanian serving in this capacity has attended the 
potpourri of birth of so many new clubs. Somerset was the 100th new club 


news about our formed this year. 


The latest development concerning National Kids' Day, 





organization September 27, is the announcement that many Air Force bases 
and the people throughout the United States will be open to Kiwanis-spon- 
Ns sored groups on National Kids' Day. (For more about this 
who make it tick. and other phases of National Kids' Day, see the editorial 


on page 9.) 

A survey of 6686 Kiwanians in 100 clubs showed that 42.1 
per cent were fifty years of age or older. Only 4.5 per cent 
were less than thirty, while 22.5 per cent were between the 
ages of thirty and thirty-nine. For the forty to forty-nine 
age group the percent was 31.1. The survey also revealed 
that smaller clubs tend to have a higher percentage of 
younger members. 


The schedule for the annual leadership training program 
has just been announced. The International Council, made up 
of the International board, past International presidents, 
International committee chairmen and governors-elect, will 
meet in Chicago October 29=-November 1. District organization 
| conferences will be held from November 9-18; divisional 

meetings between November 19-30; and club organization con- 
ferences from December 1-13. This program prepares the new 
leaders of Kiwanis to render greater service on the local, 
divisional and district levels. The program is unique among 
service clubs. 


During September, International President Walter J. L. 

Ray plans to visit Sun Valley, Idaho; Chicago, Illinois; 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Indianapolis, Indiana. He also will 
attend his own district convention in Detroit. In August, 
his first month in office, Walter went to: Chicago; Piqua, 
Ohio; and New York City. 


Figures on district activity participation for the first 
half of 1952 shows that Kiwanis clubs are rendering more 
Service than ever before. During the first six months of 
this year, 90.3 per cent of clubs conducted activities in 
the major fields of Kiwanis interest—agriculture and con- 
servation, boys’ and girls' work, public and business 
affairs, support of churches, underprivileged child and 
vocational guidance. The totals achieved in recent years 
are as follows: 1949, 83.2 per cent; 1950, 84.2 per cent, 
| and 1951, 88.2 per cent. 


Key Club served as the pattern for Anchor Club, a high 
school girls' organization that was recently established by 
Pilot International, a service club for women. Like Key 
Club, the girls' organization will encourage character de- 
velopment and will increase the youngsters' concept of 
citizenship responsibility. 

More than 1000 Kiwanis clubs were enrolled in the Ballot 
Battalion program as of August 15. More clubs are joining 
every day. The amount of promotional material distributed 
gives some idea of the Ballot Battalion's scope: At press 
time clubs had requested 19,375 handbooks, 290,005 envelope 
inserts, 6,890 car and counter cards, 250 outdoor posters, 
14,390 window streamers and 32,939 strips to be attached to 
automobile bumpers. THE END 
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What's 

your answer to 
this 
question? 


“M7 AR tenes ee : 
will you talk to our group?” 


Does it scare you, or are you able to 
eot the assignment? 


Maxwell Droke, noted speaker and 
writer, has seen this need and pre- 


Speech Outlines 
for All Occasions 


Ih.e4 tling | 1 be 
Send for your w 
copy today! 


"$385 DROKE HOUSE 
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USE MOVIES 


IN YOUR 


MEETINGS! 


| ii cetiiendiinsiod 
120 FREE FILMS 
1000 RENTAL SUBJECTS 


Program chairmen find films the 
happy solution to the problem of 
building good meetings! We have 
films for every program purpose. 








Just Released! 


THE STORY OF 
A MAIN STREET MERCHANT 


it's new! It's free! 
it's about our America! 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Write Dept. K9 





ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














YQ. Does a period of military serv- 
ice membership count in figuring eligi- 
bility for Legion of Honor or privi- 
leged membership? 


A. Yes. At its meeting of June 16, 
1951, the International Board of Trus- 
tees amended the special military serv- 
ice membership provision to authorize 
such credit for military service mem- 
bership. 


Q. What is the best method for han- 
dling gifts to be presented to a new 
club on the occasion of its Charter 
Night party? 

A. The most simple procedure is for 
the lieutenant governor to consult with 
the sponsoring club and the other clubs 
of the division to decide upon the gifts 
to be presented. The lieutenant gover- 
nor should then order the supplies de- 
cided upon and have them shipped 
direct to him. In this way there will 
be no doubt that all gifts will be on 
hand at the time of the charter presen- 
tation. 


Q. Our president resigned due to 
being transferred to another communi- 
ty. The bylaws state that the vice-presi- 
dent shall succeed to the office. How- 
ever, our vice-president feels he cannot 
spare the time from his business to 
properly handle this responsibility. 
Should we merely elect a new president 
from the ranks? 


A. No. Your auto- 
matically became president when a va- 
cancy occurred in that office. If he feels 
that he cannot properly perform the 
duties of a club president he should 
submit his resignation to the board of 
directors. If the board accepts his resig- 
nation, it should then nominate one or 
more members to fill the vacancies then 
existing in the offices of vice-president 
and president. After giving one week’s 
nominations 
for each office, vacancies 
should then be filled at a _ regular 
weekly meeting. Note: It would not be 
contrary to established procedure for 
the board to name the former vice- 
president as a nominee for that office. 


vice-president 


notice of nomination or 
these two 


Q. Since our club meets on Thurs- 
day, it held five regular club meetings 
during the month of July. We had 100 
per cent attendance at the meetings 
held on July 3, 10, 17 and 31. Two 
members were absent from the meet- 
ing on July 24 but made up their 
absences prior to August 6. We are 
asked to list in the achievement report 
the “number of 100 per cent meetings 
held during year.” Should we list five 


meetings 100 per cent as a result of 
our July meetings or should we list 


only four? 


A. Since the club had 100 per cent 
attendance, including make-ups, at five 
regular weekly club meetings during 
the month, it should include these in 
the number of 100 per cent meetings 
reported for the year. 


Q. If a member attends the regular 
weekly meeting of two clubs on the 
same day, one at noon, the other in 
the evening, can these be used to make 
up absences from two meetings of his 
home club which occurred during the 
same month? 


A. Yes. 


Q. How does the Ballot Battalion 
plan of Kiwanis work on the local 
level? 


A. The entire plan is outlined in de- 
tail in the booklet BALLOT BAT- 
TALION—A Handbook for Americans. 
Copies of the booklet may be ordered 
direct from the General Office in Chi- 
cago. Booklets are being distributed at 
actual cost. Briefly, this is a detailed 
plan to enlist the cooperation of every 
volunteer patriotic community organi- 
zation in a great community-wide 
register-and-vote campaign. It outlines 
the procedures for the election of offi- 
cers, appointment of committees, re- 
sponsibilities of committees and _ the 
use of the tools to make the campaign 
a success. It is firmly believed that the 
job ahead is much too important to be 
used to identify or glorify any one in- 
dividual or organization. The forming 
of a Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity will circumvent petty jealousies 
and will result in a vast, concerted and 
successful effort. 


Q. Was National Kids’ Day con- 
sidered a successful project from an 
International standpoint in 1951? 


A. National Kids’ Day in 1951 was 
extremely effective. One thousand five 
hundred and five clubs, 46.3 per cent 
of the total, took part and reported 
activities. Fund-raising activities re- 
sulted in $432,000 being made avail- 
able for use in youth work and over 
one million children were entertained. 
This resulted in approximately a fifty 
per cent increase in funds raised and 
children’s lives touched, and about a 
thirty per cent increase in clubs par- 
ticipating. National Kids’ Day is ob- 
served on the fourth Saturday in 
September. The date this year is Sep- 
tember 27. THE END 
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Tx UnitTep States Air Force is go- 
ing to help Kiwanis clubs all over the United 
States make the fourth annual observance of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day a smashing success. General 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, chief of the USAF, an- 
nounces that commanders will be permitted to 
open unrestricted Air Force bases in the United 
States, Hawaii and Alaska to Kiwanis groups on 
Kids’ Day, September 27. Children who visit 
these installations under the auspices of Kiwanis 
will see firsthand the inner-workings of the Air 
Force. As this is being written, efforts are being 
made to include the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
this exciting program. 

All Kiwanis clubs located reasonably 
close to most Air Force bases can participate. The 
Air Force will arrange, whenever possible, to send 
equipment and personnel to help Kiwanis clubs 
observe National Kids’ Day! As a result of this 
new development, the forthcoming National Kids’ 
Day will be bigger, more spectacular and more 
beneficial to the nation’s youth than any previous 
observances. 

Air Force participation in Kids’ Day 
resulted from the initiative shown by the Kiwanis 
Club of Magnolia Park, California. On National 
Kids’ Day last year, members of this wide-awake 
club took forty-two teen-agers from Burbank to 
visit the Williams Air Force Base near Phoenix, 
Arizona. GI’s showed the delighted boys and girls 
around the base. All had an unforgettable edu- 
cational experience, but the really important thing 
is that a seed was planted—the seed of an idea 
which has grown into a nationwide plan that will 
involve scores, perhaps hundreds, of clubs this 
September 27. 

We of the National Kids’ Day Foun- 
dation will support this new facet of the program 
with the same intensive local and national public- 
ity and promotion which we have expended on 
Kids’ Day during the last three years. But this 
alone won’t do the job which must be done. The 
enthusiasm of individual clubs and individual Ki- 
wanians is the only thing which can make Na- 
tional Kids’ Day successful. This means thousands 
of business leaders selling peanuts on_ street 
corners. It means tens of thousands of important 
men taking time off from their jobs to supervise 
theater parties and outings for countless young- 
sters. Gentlemen, this is Kiwanis! This is Na- 
tional Kids’ Day! 

Four years ago, when the happy 
relationship between Kiwanis International and 
National Kids’ Day was developing, both organ- 
izations realized that any effective program would 
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By JAMES M. FIDLER, Member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, California 


President, National Kids’ Day Foundation 


WILL YOU ANSWER THE CALL? 


depend on the wholehearted cooperation of the 
civic leaders in each community. Thus the co- 
operative plan for National Kids’ Day was born. 
The result has been more than 4000 separate 
youth activities, nearly 2,000,000 children enter- 
tained and about $819,300 raised for youth work. 
All funds have remained in the communities 
where they were raised to help the deserving 
children. 

To assist clubs in carrying out their 
own programs, the National Kids’ Day Foundation 
has distributed nearly 1,000,000 multicolor posters 
to Kiwanis Clubs, aired nine coast-to-coast radio 
and television programs, and distributed hundreds 
of thousands of handbooks, newspaper mats, radio 
and TV spot announcements, newspaper and 
magazine stories. 

National Kids’ Day 1952 will, be 
bigger and better than ever before, judging from 
all indications. It is our fervent hope that $1,000,- 
000 or more can be raised to finance work with 
handicapped, needy, and otherwise deserving chil- 
dren. This year it seems certain that 2,000,000 
children will be honored and entertained, instead 
of the 1,000,000 saluted in 1951. 

Every day we learn about new Kids’ 
Day projects planned by Kiwanis clubs. There 
are football games, parades, pancake sales, peanut 
sales, auctions and scores of other activities. With 
characteristic vigor, Kiwanis is swinging into ac- 
tion. It is impossible to describe what this will 
mean to the boys and girls of our two countries. 
Children whom fortune has denied the good things 
and the essentials of life, will have a taste of fun 
on Kids’ Day. And countless youngsters whose 
minds and bodies are not right will benefit from 
care financed by the money raised on Septem- 
ber 27. 

Of course Kiwanis was doing all these 
things long before anyone ever thought of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day. But Kids’ Day and the attend- 
ant nationwide publicity has focused public at- 
tention on the good work being done by the men 
of Kiwanis. For this reason Kids’ Day presents 
each club with a priceless opportunity to enlist 
community support, and to win public acceptance 
for the humanitarian program of Kiwanis. But 
most of all, Kids’ Day can bring happiness to 
myriads of youngsters. It is truly a golden chance 
to do those things which have made Kiwanis 
great. 

How will your club make use of this 
great opportunity? Will you answer the call of 
the deserving children who need your help so 
desperately? THE END 
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WE’RE AFRAID... 


By ROBERT RIENOW 


{ 
Our failure to get out and vote gives f 
| the Communists a telling argument in the 
worldwide propaganda battle 
—E———_—_ 








W E have long been told that it is 
our duty, as citizens, to vote in 
every etiam, Today there is an- 
other good reason why each quali- 
fied American should go to the polls: 
the world is watching. The Com- 
munists have pounced upon our civic 





apathy as choice propaganda am- 
munition. They are using our poor 
voting record to convince the world 
that freedom in the United States is 
a sham. 

“The people are afraid to vote,” 
scream the strident Russian propa- 
gandists. Their lies, printed and 
broadcast in scores of languages, 
repeated over and over again, have 
already made many foreign people 
wonder whether Uncle Sam is really 
practicing what he preaches. If 
about half of America’s voters go to 
the polls this November, as hap- 
pened in 1948, it will be well-nigh 
impossible for us to answer the Com- 
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cincts are often placed side by side 
with police stations, frightening 
away broad masses of the toilers.” 

Nearly perfect election turnouts, 
such as Russia claims for herself, are 
not to be expected in a democracy. 
But other free nations do much bet- 
ter than we. The French, whose 
political gyrations are considered so 




















odd by most Americans, can teach 
us a thing or two about citizenship 
responsibility. At the last parlia- 
mentary elections seventy-eight per 
cent of the French electorate trooped 
to the polls—this, despite the fact 
that many of the newly enfranchised 
women are still shy of their political 
rights. The British hit a new high 
in 1950, when eighty-five per cent of 
the nation’s registered voters cast 
ballots to elect members of the 
House of Commons. 

Our presidential elections bring 
out the greatest number of voters. 
Yet only fifty-one per cent of our 


TO VOTE 


95,000,000 potential voters voted in 
the last presidential balloting. Fifty- 
one per cent is a measly showing. 
But the results are even more 
shameful in off-year elections, when 
a third of the United States Senate 
seats and all those in the House 


of Representatives are at stake. 
In such elections about three out 
of ten voters find their way to 


the official polling places to direct 
the course of public affairs. Three 
out of ten! Yet we Americans cast 
ballots by the millions in the weekly 
football pools. Millions enthusias- 
tically vote their favorite athletes 
onto various all-star teams. 

It is well-nigh impossible to ex- 
plain this strange behavior to foreign 
people who have come to regard 
America as the world’s number one 
practitioner of political democracy. 

Moscow claimed that 110,964,172 
out of 111,000,625 registered voters 
‘ast their ballots in the spring elec- 
tions of 1950. This incredible record 
leaves the Soviet statisticians little 
room for future manipulation. What 
will they tell the world after they 
reach 100 per cent? 

There is nothing we Americans 
can do about Soviet arithmetic dis- 
tortions, but we can and must do 
something about our own statistics! 

In the understanding camaraderie 
of our own family circle we find 
good-natured excuses for the almost 
47,000,000 citizens who fail to meet 
their election obligations. About 


Illustrated by Phoebe Moore 
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8,000,000 of them live south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. These folks do 
not bother to vote in general elec- 
tions because the one-party system 
in their area often makes the pri- 
maries decisive. This sectional phe- 
nomenon is difficult to explain to 
foreigners, however, and apathy of 
any sort gives the Russians a propa- 
ganda advantage over Uncle Sam. 
About 5,000,000 of America’s non- 
voters plead illness, nearly 3,000,000 
are illiterate and about 2,500,000 
Americans do not vote because they 
are on the move and cannot register. 
Nearly 500,000 of our nonvoters are 
inmates of various institutions. 
These miscellaneous groups of 
nonvoters make up a minority of the 
Election Day stay-at-homes. The 
great majority, numbering almost 
25,000,000, stay away from the polls 
because they are indifferent or in- 
dolent. Perhaps both. Adopting an 
air of thoroughgoing cynicism, they 
rationalize themselves into believing 
that our elections are meaningless, 
rigged or unimportant. These lack- 
adaisical citizens say, “The election 
It’s all been decided be- 
“What does my one vote 
mean? They'll never miss it among 
the millions.” “All the candidates 
stand for the same thing and they’re 
all just political stooges.” “It was a 
miserable day, and I catch cold so 


is rigged. 


forehand.” 


easily.” 

These excuses, with infinite varia- 
tions, are the conscience balm of the 
millions of otherwise-good loyal 
Americans who did not vote in the 
last presidential election. Some have 
sons in Korea. All show an eager 
interest in the fight against com- 
munism. Yet their very indifference 
to the practice of good citizenship 
gives the Soviets a propaganda 
dagger to plunge into Uncle Sam’s 
back. 

The Communists have shrewdly 
capitalized on our civic apathy. They 
emphasize, by contrast, the “spon- 
taneity” and “joyful vigor” of their 
so-called new democracy. 

“Comrades,” shouts Stalin, herald- 
ing Soviet election day, “this is not 
only an election, it is a holiday.” 
Thus the happy-go-lucky atmos- 
phere of a county fair marks the 
day of polling in Russia. It is a 
time of festivity. Everybody over 
eighteen, whether he is in a sana- 

(see AFRAID TO VOTE page 41) 
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Before the matinee concert, which the Ki- 
wanis Club of Highland Park arranged for 
high school boys and girls, six Navy 
trumpeters delighted the youngsters with 
a flurry on the long bugles, above. 
Right is one of eight musicians from 
the high school band who played with the 
Navy Band during part of the matinee. It 
was a real honor for the teen-agers to 
join, even briefly, the ranks of this 
renowned musical organization. Left inset, 
Kiwanian Harold Finch, director of the 
high school band, took the podium to di- 
rect the Navy musicians through a number 
in the afternoon performance. Right in- 
set, are three featured piccolo players. 
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Soon after the Navy Bandsmen arrived 
in Highland Park, the Kiwanis club ex- 
tended an official welcome. High school 
boys and coeds crowded around to get a 
good look at the men who play in one of 
the world’s most famous musical groups. 


Joe Lucas Jr 


Photos 








Left 


The attractive saleslady is the wife 


Right, even the small fry showed 


sTIR of excitement rippled through the quiet community of 

Highland Park, Illinois last May Day. The object of the 
furor was the United States Navy Band, which was making two 
appearances under the auspices of the local Kiwanis club. 

The world-famous band arrived by bus about one o’clock. 
Crowds of students and a group of Kiwanians greeted them. 
Then the musicians unpacked their gear and eager boys and 
girls poured into the high school auditorium, filling its 1743 
seats for the free concert. For more than one hour the kids 
listened to the stirring music and cheered each number wildly. 
At eight-fifteen that evening there was another show for adults 
who were just as enthusiastic as the young people. 

When the last applause had died away and the auditorium had 
emptied, the Kiwanians bid the band good-bye, then tallied up 
receipts from ticket sales for the evening performance. The net 
profit was $400, which the Kiwanians donated to the high school 
PTA scholarship fund. 

By inviting the US Navy Band to Highland Park, the Kiwani- 
ans had accomplished three things: they raised money for a 
worthy cause, provided stimulating entertainment for more than 
2000 people, and heightened their own public prestige. tHE END 
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TNaVY BAND 


inset, the local American Legion 
guard posts four flags at the beginning of the 
matinee. Above inset, Kiwanis Club 
Joseph A. Nelson, at the right, and Kiwanian 
Albert Larson check ticket sales at 
that was set in the center of Highland Park. 


ian Newman Sheahen, past president of the club. 
the Navy Band’s appearance. Below, 


Nelson supervises counting of the proceeds from 
ticket sales after the evening performance, 
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By LEWIS A. RILEY 


bes RE are men who will speak any 
time, anywhere, on any subject 
irom inflation to intemperance. 
There are other men who, if greatly 
prevailed upon, will labor through a 
speech, not enjoying it but convinced 
it is their inescapable duty. Then 
there are such men as Harry, who 
shudder at the mere thought of step- 
ping to the speaker’s rostrum. 

An otherwise-active service club 
member, Harry had made one iron- 
tight stipulation upon joining that 
distinguished civic organization. He 
would assist in fund-raising, he 
would work on any committee, he 
would distribute Christmas baskets 
to the poor. But under no circum- 
stances would he make a speech be- 
fore any public assemblage number- 
ing more than five citizens. If given 
the choice between making a speech 
and hiking through the Amazon 
basin in a breechcloth, Harry would 
have unhesitatingly plunged into 
the jungle 

It was this icy fear of the rostrum 
that made Harry so resolute when 
Sam, the club president, telephoned. 
For the second time, Sam told Harry 
about the unfortunate circumstances 
that had left the club without a 
speaker for the first time in its his- 
tory. Briefly, the story was that most 
speakers arrived in town on the 
10:20, a train that often hobbled 
in fifteen minutes late, but had 
failed only once to appear by noon. 
This had occurred the previous 


14 


of the 


Tuesday, leaving Sam in the awk- 
ward position of presiding over a 
meeting for which there was no 
speaker. 

“Now, Harry, old man,” Sam said 
plaintively, “all I want you to do is 
prepare a stand-by speech. You're 
the chairman of the recreation com- 
mittee and in half an hour you could 
rap out something about the play- 
grounds we need.” 

Harry said “No!” each time Sam 
paused for breath. 

“But Harry,” Sam persisted, “I’m 
not asking you to make a speech. 
The chances are 5000-to-one that 
you won't. But we ought to have 
someone to say something in case 
that train doesn’t show again.” 

Three more times Harry said 
“No,” then “Positively no!” with a 
trace of irritation. But Sam wasn’t 
sales manager of the Universal Tool 
Company by accident. In ten min- 
utes he had weakened Harry into 
a tortured, “Well-I-l-l, just a stand- 
by speech, nothing more.” 

Sam was right, Harry told himself. 
It would be childish to worry about 
a speech he would never have to 


sive. Next day or so he would jot 
down some notes on the playground 
situation, file them in his wallet and 
never give the matter another 
thought. Anyway, Harry rational- 
ized, it was the least he could do for 
old Sam, who had looked pretty 
pitiful up there at the head table 
asking the boys to sing one more 
song, and assuring the club the 


‘ 


speaker was sure to arrive. 

On the way home that evening, 
Harry decided to take one business- 
like precaution. He dropped in to see 
Spud Adams, the station agent. 

“Spud,” he announced to the fig- 
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ure bent over an ancient telegraph 
key, “they got me for fill-in speaker 
down at the luncheon club any time 
this railroad of yours fails to de- 
liver the regular speaker by Tues- 
day noon. Now, Spud, I want you to 
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see to it that that train doesn’t get 
waylaid again. And if it does, I 
want to be the first to know about 
a” 

Spud spoke with the confidence of 
a man who, if necessary, could 


reach out, lift the train off the tracks 
thirty-five miles down the line and 
deposit it neatly in front of the sta- 
tion. “Harry,” he said, “I'll keep a 
personal tab on that train myself. 
It'll be here, you can count on it.” 
Harry was relieved. He knew and 
Sam knew that the 10:20 would 
never be this late again. And now the 
railroad’s own representative had as 
much as guaranteed it. 
“Excellent foresight,’ Harry 
thought to himself, “my bringing 
the matter directly to Spud’s atten- 
tion.” 
By the following Tuesday, Harry 











had outlined a playground speech on 
sixteen three-by-five cards. He had 
carefully numbered each card after 
recalling with a shiver the experi- 
ence of one speaker whose notes had 
slithered to the floor right in the 
middle of his speech. The two min- 
took 


agony to 


recovering them were 
Harry, 
fifteen rows from the disaster. 

At the office next Tuesday morn- 
ing, Harry’s stomach was strangely 
upset for the first time in years. He 
attributed this to rapid eating and 
made a mental note to slow down at 
the breakfast table 
that it seemed uncomfortably warm 
in the office. It 10:30 and 
already perspiring lightly 


utes he 


sheet who was 


Then he noticed 


was only 
he was 

Ten thirty! 

Harry looked at his watch again. 
Time for that train to be in. He or- 
dered his secretary to snap the fan 
on, but her that it seemed 
comfortable to her was interrupted 

It was Sam, tell- 
Herman Grady, the 
had just ar- 


remark 


by the telephone 
ing him that Dr 
speaker for the day, 
rived 

“If you've been worrying, old man, 
you can relax,” Sam said chuckling. 
“You're back on stand-by duty for 


week.” 


anothe1 


Harry 


said he certainly hadn't 





been worrying, hung up and told his 
secretary to forget the fan. 

As the weeks went by, Tuesday 
mornings became less and less of an 
ordeal. Harry fell into the habit of 
reviewing his playground notes 
Monday nights, adding a promising 
new thought here and there as they 
occurred to him. It annoyed him to 
be irritable on Tuesday mornings, 
but then Sam would call and his 
edginess would disappear. In addi- 
tion, there was the comforting fact 
that the 10:20 had faithfully arrived 
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no more than fifteen minutes late for 
eight weeks running. 

As Harry strolled to the 
following Tuesday morning, he had 
all but forgotten his stand-by con- 


work 


tract with Sam Bennett. It was a 
warm spring morning and, unlike 


past Tuesdays, Harry was thinking 
not of playgrounds but of the coun- 
try club and the possibility of clean- 
before noon and 
foursome for 


ing up his desk 
then rounding up a 
golf. 

Once at his desk, Harry dove into 
mail, spinning off correspondence as 
rapidly as his secretary could con- 
sume it in shorthand. Enthusiastic 
with his progress, Harry glanced at 
his watch. Eleven ten. Plenty of 
time, he thought, to wind up by 
noon. 

Harry snatched up the next letter. 
Suddenly, a cold chill darted down 
his spine. Harry snapped forward in 
his swivel chair and looked at his 
watch again. 

Eleven ten and 
hadn’t called! 

Harry grabbed the phone 
asked for Sam’s number. The palm 
of his hand was damp and he had 
to juggle the receiver to keep from 
dropping it. 

When he asked for Sam, a female 
voice said, “I’m sorry, Mr. Bennett 
is out. I don’t know just when he will 
be back.” 

Harry said “Thanks,” and hung 
up. Probably down at the station 
talking to the speaker right now. 
Then he remembered that for eight 
weeks running Sam had never for- 
gotten to call by 10:45. 

Harry pulled out his wallet, ex- 
tracted the folded speech cards and 
spread them on his desk. As he 
looked at the carefully typed notes, 
he became conscious of his heart 
beat, a distinct boom-pause-boom- 
pause. This, he told himself sternly, 
was ridiculous. The phone would 
ring any minute and there would be 
Sam telling him to stop worrying, 
the speaker had arrived. 

Harry tried hard to relax. He 
shoved the cards aside, thereby hop- 
ing to forget them, and snapped up 
the letter he had dropped the mo- 
ment before. Then, quite uninten- 
tionally, he looked at his watch 
again. Eleven twenty-five. In fifteen 
minutes he would have to leave for 
the meeting. Harry poked a trem- 
bling hand toward the phone and 
asked for the railroad station. 

“Spud,” he said, trying to sound 
calm, “this is Harry. You got that 
dust-catcher in yet—the 10:20?” 

“Well, not just as yet,” Spud said, 


Sam Bennett 


and 


“but she should be here any minute. 
You don’t need worry about this 
railroad, Harry.” 

Now Harry was really alarmed. 
“But Spud, she’s already an hour 
and five minutes late. You call down 
to River Junction and find out if 
she’s come through. Then let me 
know immediately, understand?” 

Again Harry reached for his notes. 
What was that funny opening about 
a stand-by speaker? It seemed 
warm, but as he was about to call 
his secretary, he noticed that the 
fan was already on. Where the deuce 
was Sam? That good opening, what 
was that again? 

Harry winced at the thought of 
looking at his watch again, but 
looked anyway. Eleven forty-five. 
Time to leave right now! At that, 
Harry blanched. 

Gotta get those notes together, he 
thought. In desperation, he shrieked 
at his secretary to call Sam again. 
When entered, she 
“You’re Are feeling all 
right?” 

Harry never answered. His elbow 
had brushed the notes to the floor 
and, as he bent to retrieve them, he 
felt faint. The floor pitching 
wildly and he reached for his desk 
for support. From somewhere in the 
heavy fog that enveloped him, a 
telephone was ringing. Harry pulled 
himself into his chair and pawed for 
the phone. 

“Harry,” Sam’s voice boomed over 
the receiver, “you been looking for 


she gasped. 


pale. you 


Was 


me?” 
“Why y-y-y-yes, Sam,” Harry 
said weakly, “about the speaker. 


Have you got him? I mean, has the 
train arrived?” 

“Speaker? Harry, there’s’ no 
speaker today. Don’t you read your 
mail? This afternoon is our spring 
golf party. You should have an an- 
nouncement.” 


Harry sat back in his chair. 
“Thanks, Sam, thanks a_ million, 
Sam. Awful sorry I missed the 
notice. re 


On top of his mail his eye caught 
the letter he had picked up twice 
before. The letterhead was that of 
the familiar Tuesday luncheon club. 
Now there was no need to read the 
contents. 

Harry was still holding the phone 
limply. “Sam,” he said lifting the 
receiver to his ear again, “about this 
stand-by business. You know eight 
weeks is long enough for any man. 
And you know Joe Edwards is a 
good speaker. He’d be a great stand- 
by man. How ’bout it, Sam, for a 


pal?” THE END 
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A resolute Key Club and its sponsor, the Kiwanis Club of 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania, rescued a teen-age boy from 


behind the Iron Curtain. 





Saved: | citizen 


] AM sure that we shall meet some 
day and get a good play of foot- 
ball. I like it also! My mother not 
so much because I need too many 
pair of shoes... .” 

They were just a few lines of a 
note penned by a boy in Czecho- 
slovakia to a boy in the United 
States. But they were also a pre- 
face to one of the quiet dramas of 
our day—and the introduction to an 
unforgettable lesson in democracy 
for Key Club youngsters in Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

It started early in 1947 when, at 
the suggestion of his grade-school 
teacher, young John Frum launched 
a correspondence with a _ fifteen- 
year-old boy in Prague named Hal- 


Joe Lucas Jr. photos 





















By 


WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


lock Reeves. Tall, blond, with de- 
licate features, Hallock was the son 
of an American dentist who traveled 
extensively in Europe, married a 
Czechoslovakian girl, and was killed 
during World War II. In his first 
note to “Dear Johnnie,’ Hallock 
wrote, “I am born in Prague but my 
father was an American . and so 
I have the American citizenship. I 
can go to the United States when- 
ever I wish, because I have an 
American passport.” 

It was not to be that easy; the 
Communists seized power shortly 
after Hallock wrote that first note. 

At first the uncertainties were all 
in the future. Hallock and John 
exchanged the pleasantries common 
to youngsters of all nations. John 
wrote proudly of Greensburg, a city 
of 18,000 nestled in the Appalachian 
hills. Hallock replied that he liked 
to play football (although his game 
was closer to soccer than it was to 
our game) and go skiing, and that 
he was a member of the Sea Scouts. 
Hallock’s mother wrote to Mrs. 
Frum. “Your Johnnie is a nice fel- 


Hallock Reeves took a job to repay 
Greensburg Kiwanis Club members 
who financed his flight from 
Red-dominated Czechoslovakia. 


















Key Clubber John Frum 
of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania to Hallock 

The young 

refugee from communism found 
a new life in Greensburg. 


shows the city 


Reeves. 


low,” she said. “I like him on the 
picture.” The only cloud was Hal- 
lock’s discovery that he had to take 
steps to return to the United States 
by his eighteenth birthday or risk 
the loss of citizenship. 

Bit by bit the strangling clutch of 
communism was mirrored in Hal- 
lock’s letters. “It is a pity that we 
cannot travel in other countries be- 
cause we don’t get visa to get 
out of Czechoslovakia,” he wrote. 
It was the small everyday pleasures 
that seemed to disappear fastest. 
“The chocolates which you send me, 
here in Prague we can’t get any- 
where and the chewing gums also. 
And so you see the whole family is 
chewing from the early morning the 
whole day.” Then a more ominous 
note: “I read in the newspapers 


that in USA will be great inflation. 
Is this true?” 

In the Spring of 1948, when Hal- 
lock had just passed sixteen, he went 
“There I am 


to work in a factory. 











e day from seven in 
ll five at night,” he 
“Haven't much 
about football, no time 


ten hours in tl 
the morning ti 
And 


time to care 


wrot late 


to play it myself And six months 
late) ‘The rest of the time I am 
leeping, because I am tired. The 
time with Scouts and football is over 


for me and I can tell one thing be 


happ Oo lol till ou can go to 
chool, it the happiest time in our 
fe.” 

At Christ1 1948, Hallock could 
find nothing to buy for his mother 
Now I'll ask you, if you couldn't 
sena m little package of tea, 


chocolates and cne gum | 


hould like to give the tea to my 


Wine 


for Christmas. Two years ago 


mothe 
we could buy anything and now we 
have nothing.” Hallock reciprocated 
through his mother. “I hope you like 
the picture which my mother sent 
for Christmas, it is the last picture of 
my mother and me.” 

Voraciously, time gnawed at Hal- 
lock’s hopes to come to the United 
States. While he watched his eight- 
eenth birthday approach, he tried 
desperately to find a way to come to 
the US. The were unable 
to contact relatives of Hallock’s 
father in the Midwest. Hallock him- 


self couldn’t buy enough American 


Frums 


dollars to secure passage on any 


Even his hope to 
after 


time in the 


steamship line 


return to school completing 


the required factories 


was demolished. “I have many 
troubles,” he wrote in November 
1949, “because they didn’t take me at 


the technical school because | am 


an American I can’t work here be- 


} ? 
cause I would loose my citizenship 


So life here isn’t agreeable.” And 

vit “I hope that I can go 
soon out of this unhappy country, 
where I can’t find neither work nor 
luck.” And the squeeze of Com- 
nunism drew persistently closer 
Every three weeks, Communist offi- 
cials questioned members of his 
family. Frequently he was followed 

his journey to and from the US 
consulate. His friends and neigh- 
bors were continually pumped for 
information about him 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Frum and Hal- 


were continuing their 
“You are calling 
wrote Hallock’s 


lock’s mother 
correspondence 
mea brave woman,” 
mother. “You see, I must be brave, 
because here is no future for a young 
man and American citizen has only 
trouble here It is not so easy to 
have one son and lose him so soon. 

But I must take my heart in 
both my hands and not think about 


it... . Here in this country you can’t 
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have a joyful and careless life, be- 


cause you never know what other 
day is bringing in disagreeable 
news.” 

At last the seed of an idea took 
root in Johnnie’s mind. He ap- 


proached Arthur Glenn, advisor of 
the Key Club and 
faculty of Greensburg High School. 
His parents, he told Mr. Glenn, 
Hallock their 
home if some way could be found to 
bring the boy to the United States. 
Johnnie suggested that the Key Club 
project of it Mr. 
Glenn agreed; in fact, he thought the 
Kiwanis club When 
Johnnie placed the problem before 
the Kiwanis club, men 
Morris Zwibel and Howard Thomas 
enthusiastic help. 
Kelley 
maze ol 
red tape Hal- 
lock’s passage to the United States 
To cover the cost of the voyage, they 
gathered a fund of $265.50 and sent 
a check to the United States Lines 
When Johnnie told Hallock of the 
plans in June 1950, the youngster 
in Prague could hardly restrain his 
He fired off three 
three 


a member of the 


would welcome into 


might make a 


might help 


such as 


volunteered thei 
Congressman Augustine B. 
helped them through the 


involved in clearing 


joy and gratitude. 

letters to Johnnie 

weeks. “The day before yesterday 
] 


within 
my mother the day 
he wrote. “You 
can't imagine how happy I was read- 


was for me anc 
of great happiness,” 
ing your letter. I can only say 
many thanks to you and your Amer- 
ican friends in the club.” 

“Here . they won't let me study 
because I am an American... . I 
want to say something to you about 
this government and the regime and 
my political ideas, but it is not pos- 
because the letter 


sible to write it 


are controlled by the _ police. 

You asked also about the newspape1 
control. It is true. The Communistic 
government is. controlling every 
newspaper and they are writing only 
about Russia and about the US they 
are telling the people big lies. In 
every Sunday paper they are writing 
5,000,000 
students 
schools and many other things. Now 
that I 

in my 


about unemployment, or 


who are thrown off the 
afraid 
things 


I am 
such 


can’t write you 

letters but I 
promise you to say you everything 
personally.” 

Only a week later, Hallock was 
still bubbling 
your national jamboree,” he 
“Here the Boy Scouts were com- 
pletely cancelled in the year 1948. 
It was the best youth organization 
which existed here. I was a Boy 
Scout in the years 1945-48. I wasa 


“T was reading about 
wrote. 


Sea Scout and it was wonderful. 
Now here it is the Communist Youth 
Organization instead of the Boy 
Scouts. Now the boys and girls had 
to attend their meetings where they 
are talking about politics and they 
are singing songs against the ‘im- 
perialistic and capitalistic USA... . 
You terrible. Once I 
was at a student party and there I 
was asked by a co-co [Communist] 
why I don’t attend their youth or- 
ganization. I told him I don’t 
to listen to their nonsense at 
their meetings. In the first moment 
I thought I killed him with my 
answer. Then he wanted to call the 
manager at the school but the others 
gave him a big talk and he changed 
his mind. And for this reason I’m 


can see it’s 


want 


now quiet when I’m talking with 
strange people, because nobody 
knows if he is a co-co or not. Here 


are young people who are provocat- 
ing you to speak about politics and 
in a few days have the police on 


your neck. You can see here is a 


delicate situation, no? And for this 





Hallock Reeves soon submerged himself 


in the pleasant life of his new com- 
munity. Above he pauses during a work- 
out in a gym. talks 


his date during a Saturday night party. 


Below, he with 
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welcome 


members took a fatherly interest in 


reason I want to get away from here 
as soon as possible.” 

Every day he felt the danger of 
arrest increasing. In August 1950 he 
wrote: “After getting my letter, 
please write me at once because I 
want to know if they are stopping 
the mail. . . . I should be glad to 
write you all about the C., but I 
can’t, it’s too dangerous to write or 
speak about it and I'll tell you about 
this personally.” Hallock’s mother 
was equally fearful. “Please tell 
Johnnie,” she wrote to Mrs. Frum, 
“to be cautious in his letters about 
questions of war and political things. 
... Hallock can’t answer many ques- 
tions—it is too dangerous.” 

For Hallock the months that fol- 
lowed ambled by with tantalizing 
slowness. While the Kiwanis Club 
of Greensburg toiled to arrange his 


passage, Hallock worked in the 
forests about eighty miles from 
Prague and later in an office in 
Prague. He held both jobs illegally. 


Hallock lived in fear that the Com- 
munists would use the violation as 
a pretext for preventing him from 
leaving the country. 

Finally the suspense ended. On 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Greensburg were among the first Americans to 
Hallock Reeves to his new home 
the 
their kindness helped him adjust to life in his adopted community. Right, Hal- 
lock enjoys a malted milk in a drug store where teen-agers gather after school. 


in the United States. The service club 
problems of this young refugee, and 


January 18, 1951 Hallock wrote: 
“Well, the perfect day has arrived. 
... There were still delays and the 
inevitable mix-up at the dock in 
New York, but Hallock found his 
way alone to Greensburg and his 
new friends by March 7. 

That should end the drama of 
Hallock Reeves and the lessons that 
it taught. But it doesn’t. It closes 
the curtain on act one, but there 
remain several acts to be staged— 
and many lessons still to be learned. 

Through his actions alone, Hallock 
provided many lessons. His hunger 
for bananas revealed that they sell 
for $30 a pound in Prague and are, 
in fact, virtually unknown. His sur- 
prise at the comfortable surround- 
ings of the average middle-class 
American family led to the revela- 
tion that a middle-class worker in 
Prague earns the equivalent of 
twelve dollars a week. He told not 
only of the decay in religious belief 
but how the Communists meth- 
odically undermined all belief in 
God. They urge children in kinder- 
garten to pray to God for sweets, 
then open an empty drawer to show 
that such prayers were fruitless. 



























































Then they urge the children to offer 
their prayers to Stalin ... and open 
a drawer filled to overflowing with 
sweets. 

But the greatest lesson in democ- 
racy is still being unfolded by Hal- 
lock Reeves. Determined to make 
his own way in his new home, he 
courteously thanked the Frums for 
their hospitality and moved to a 
YMCA only three months after ar- 
riving in the United States. He 
found a job in the display depart- 
ment in the Greensburg outlet of a 
national department-store chain. Not 
only has he supported himself, but 
he had paid back $100 of the $265.50 
advanced him by the Kiwanis Club 
of Greensburg. And, to help earn 
enough money to repay the re- 
mainder of the loan, he plans to 
operate a printing press with a fel- 
low worker this summer. With 
Johnnie now studying engineering 
at Penn State, Hallock finds his rec- 
reation in his work and in periodic 
trips to the movies or roller rink. 
He expects to enter the service soon 


and hopes to continue his education 
after his discharge. 

The story of Hallock Reeves has 
a double meaning to those of us who 
enjoy freedom. It reveals our great 
blessings by vivid contrast, and at 
the same time it gives us a glimpse 
of the agony suffered by millions of 
helpless people living under Red 
tyranny in Europe and Asia. For 
them there is no escape, as there was 
for Hallock Reeves. THE END 
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Here is the story of a community which declared 


war on rodents. Thousands were exterminated 


and today 


one year ago... 


there are no more rats in Halsey 


thar 
in 


more one year ago 
Halsey, 
ol 
The loathsome creatures 
thi the 
stealing feed, ruining 
spreading filth. In one chicken house 
] 


aione 


ITTLI 
4 the 
were plagued by 


dirty rat: 


swarmed 


On egon 


pe ople 
hordes vicious, 
community, 
and 


ougn 


gardens 


rats were eating ten pounds 


of grain every night 


Merchants 
tried all the 


had 


measures 


and homeowners 


control 


usual 





such as traps and poisons, but the 
rat kept on increasing. 
In desperation, the city called upon 
the board of health. Fortu- 
nately for the people of Halsey, US 
Public Health Service Rodent Con- 
trol Specialist Milton H. Buehler, a 

Portland, Oregon, 
The state gave him a 


Clean the 


population 


state 


Kiwanian from 
was available 
tough assignment: rats 
out of Halsey 

The first step was a survey to dis- 
cover how many of the town’s resi- 
business establishments 
Investigation showed 


of 


dence and 
were overrun 
that eighty-one per cent com- 
munity buildings harbored rats. 
Milton reported this sobering dis- 
covery to the Halsey city council, 
then outlined a three-pronged at- 
tack which would, in his judgment, 
kill all the rats and keep others from 
entering the city. The first part of 
the program was selective poisoning; 
the second, removal of food supplies; 
and the third, cleaning up trash piles 
where rats live and breed. The city 
fathers approved Milton’s program 
and the entire community volun- 


teered to help to carry it out. 


Although Milton based the Halsey 


campaign on the three principles of 


introduced 


First, 
he proposed to circle the city with 


rat extermination, he 


three important innovations. 


poison “bait stations” to prevent a 
new rodent infestation while the 
existing rat population was being 


Second, he asked city 


any 


wiped out. 
residents to 
rats to the local bank o1 
that 

on 


report evidence of 
one of the 
the 


areas Ol 


grocery stores so attack 


could pinpointed 


Most important 


be 
heaviest infestation 
of all was Kiwanian Buehler’s 
cision to Halsey to 
poison called “Warfarin,” 


de- 


use test a new 


a product 


of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. This poison had al- 
ready been used with spectacula 


success in “one-shot” campaigns, but 
had never been tried on a long-range 
program such as Milton planned fo1 
Halsey 

The average poison, such as strych- 
nine, makes a rat sick immediately 
after eating—sometimes before it 
has even consumed a fatal amount 
As a consequence, rats quickly learn 
to leave such bait alone. Warfarin 
works differently. Made from a 
chemical called di-cumoral, 
leakage of the small blood vessels. 
The rats die of internal hemorrhage 
from three to five days after eating 
Warfarin, they learn to 
avoid it. 

It has two other big advantages: 
(1) Most poisons take a heavy toll 
of household pets and pose a serious 
threat to humans, particularly chil- 
dren. But Warfarin’s effectiveness is 
almost exclusively limited to rodents. 
(2) Other poisons kill so fast that 
the rats frequently die before they 
can get out of a building. Their 
unpleasant odor lingers long after 
the campaign has ended, and for this 
reason rodent-control men call the 
dead rats “stinkers.” With War- 
farin, Milton proudly points out, 


it causes 


SO never 


“We only had one stinker in the 
entire city of Halsey.” 

A night watchman 
the job of seeing that the bait sta- 
tions ringing Halsey always had a 
plentiful supply of Warfarin so that 
no new rats could come through at 
any point in the defense perimeter. 
Meanwhile, Milton baited every 
building inside the city, and resi- 
dents pitched into the fight with a 


was assigned 





mass removal of trash, tangled vege- 
tation and old lumber piles. A con- 
tinuous check was made of places 
most likely to harbor rats, such as 
seed and grocery stores, and grain 
mills. 

The initial cleanup required about 
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half an hour per building, and within 
a month Kiwanian Buehler’s job 
was done, except for a_ periodic 
check of conditions about three times 
a year. Of the thousands of rats 
populating Halsey a year ago, no 
evidence has been seen since August 
1951. 

Milton resigned from the Public 
Health Service in January to be- 
come a partner in the Northwest's 
first firm of consulting sanitarians, 
Buehler and Gassner, Inc., of Port- 
land, but he has maintained his posi- 
tion as Oregon’s Pied Piper. His 
firm is currently surveying a city of 
5000 population preparatory to giv- 
ing it the same mass cleanup Halsey 
received. 

“Most people think that docks and 
railroad-yard areas can’t be freed of 
rats,” Milton says, “but that’s not 
true. I’m convinced that the system 
we used at Halsey will work any- 
where, because it eliminates many 
of the rats’ living and _ breeding 
places and presents a highly effec- 
tive, easily obtainable poison food 


By MARK HOWARD 


Illustrat by Howard Mueller 












supply which very few rats ever 
learn is dangerous.” 

In view of the huge amounts of 
food stored in grocery stores, docks 
and grain elevators, it’s hard for the 
average person to understand why a 
rat would eat poison bait except by 
accident. That’s why amateurs usu- 
ally have very little success trying 
to kill rats. Milton explains that 
rats are lazy creatures which will 
eat the most convenient food. This 
makes the problem very simple: All 
you have to do is determine where 
the rats live, and the pathways they 
travel most frequently, and establish 
your bait stations there. 

Most ‘common in this country is 
the Norway rat, also known as the 
sewer rat, brown rat or wharf rat. 
It normally lives in burrows and 
grows up to twenty inches in length 
and up to three pounds in weight. 
Its incisor teeth grow continuously 
at a rapid rate, forcing the rat to 
wear them down by constant gnaw- 
ing or face eventual death by having 
its jaws forced wide apart. This is 
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one of the reasons why rats now 
cause damage estimated at more 
than two billion dollars every year. 
Virtually the only things that can 
stop those razor-sharp incisors are 
steel or heavy concrete. Wood or 
tin are cut like butter. 

Pound for pound, rats are one of 
the world’s best fighting animals. 
Kiwanian Buehler says that in a 
fight between an average cat and an 
average rat, the rat would win nine 
times out of ten. “Our cats have 
been so pampered by easy living that 
they’ve just lost their fighting in- 
stinct,” says Milton. He tells about 
a baker whose basement was infested 
with rats. Having tried everything 
else, the baker caught the largest, 
meanest alley cat he could find and 
locked it in the basement, expecting 
to find a stack of dead rats the next 
morning. 

“The cat was still alive the next 
morning,” Milton says, “but that’s 
about all you could say for it. The 
baker could never get it to go down 
into that basement again.” 

Rats eat almost anything, includ- 
ing each other. A typical Oregon 
lumber mill suffered a $3000 annual 
loss in leather machine belts; a ply- 
wood mill, $1500 loss in glue; a 
laundry, $500 in soap; a grain dealer, 
$1000 in empty burlap bags; and a 
furniture dealer, $12,000 in torn 
overstuffed sets. 

It’s conservatively estimated that 
rats now outnumber people in the 
United States and cost an average 
of $22 annually for every man, 
woman and child. Their potential is 
even higher than that, because 
biologists estimate that under ideal 
conditions one pair of rats could 
have a whopning 250,000,000 de- 
scendants in three years. 

There’s hardly a city or town in 
this country that doesn’t have some 
type of rat-control program, usually 
based on the expensive one-shot 
or complaint-answering principle. 
Under this type of program periodic 
campaigns are conducted, a small 
supply of poison is distributed on a 
hit-or-miss basis, a story or two ap- 
pears in the local newspaper and the 
rats are then forgotten until the next 
campaign. Kiwanian Buehler says 
that a fairly accurate yardstick of 
the effectiveness of a community’s 
program can be found in the an- 
swers to a question every taxpayer 
should ask himself periodically: 
“Have I and my neighbors been per- 
sonally contacted lately about the 
rat problem?” If you haven’t, Ki- 
wanian Buehler says, you can bet 

(see NO RATS IN HALSEY page 45) 
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Key Clubbers 


The ninth 


KEY CLUB 


conclave 


showed that 


surprising understanding 


By ROBERT W. GRUESSER 


International Committee on 


Key Clubs 


(Chairman 


pee was an atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy in Chicago when 1139 


boys from thirty-seven states, the 
District of Columbia and two Cana- 
dian provinces gathered there for 
the ninth annual convention of Key 
Club International. The date was 
June 26—just eleven days before the 


national 
The city was 
the Key 


Club boys helped heighten the ex- 


the first 
political convention. 


opening of great 


convention-minded and 


citement 
They 


ballot which foreshadowed the forth- 


took a mock presidential 





posted 
theme in the lobby of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, later 
the GHQ for both national political conventions. 


teen-agers from 


of world 





their convention 


Canada and the 


and national 


coming Democratic and Republican 
contests. The boys elected Eisen- 
hower as most probable Republican 
nominee and picked Georgia’s Rich- 
ard Russell as the top man on the 
Democratic ticket. The young men’s 
sharp, 


political acumen was since 


Eisenhower did get the GOP nomi- 


nation and Russell was one of the 
front runners in the Democratic 
race. 


Of more lasting import were the 
straightforward resolutions adopted 
by the Key Club boys. If their be- 
liefs represent what teen-agers are 
thinking, our future will be in good 
hands. For the Key Clubbers dem- 
onstrated a vital interest in and a 
clear perception of the forces which 





United States 


problems. 





have a 


challenge freedom, both from within 
and without. For example, on the 
subject of faith the boys declared: 
“We recognize God as the Creator of 
man and the universe. Whereas 
freedom of worship is denied mil- 
lions of people throughout the world 
and whereas untold millions have 
never heard of God, be it resolved 
that the members of Key Club In- 
ternational shall strive to do every- 
thing in their power to support their 
faith through regular church at- 
tendance and be it further re- 
solved that members of this organ- 
ization shall support the missionary 
work of their churches, and that 
Key Clubs urge schools to start each 
day with devotionals.” Here, it 
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Lieutenant Bill Raiford, recent West 

Point graduate and past secretary of the Georgia 
Key Club District, played the piano 

for twelve consecutive hours. Below, right 
International President Ted Vestal, 

right, hands a citation to Emil McDonald from 
Southfield (Detroit), the 1000th Key Club. 


seems, is proof that Kiwanis has 
instilled in high school youth a 
knowledge that the spiritual side of 
life cannot be neglected. 

In the field of safety, the Key 
Clubbers resolved “. . . that each 
Key Club shall sponsor a ‘driver- 
education week’ in conjunction with 
the local driver training programs.” 

Turning to public affairs, the boys 
took a positive stand on an issue 
which concerns the workings of 
democracy. “Whereas the present 
system of electing the President of 
the United States sometimes fails to 
express the will of the people, be it 
resolved that Key Club Interna- 
tional favors abandonment of the 
archaic Electoral College and the 
adoption of a system whereby the 
President of the United States is 
elected directly by popular vote of 
the people.” 

Another critical issue which the 
Key Clubbers faced head-on is that 
of subversive textbooks. Their re- 
solution on this subject is: ‘Whereas 
there are forces in our two countries 
which would undermine our prin- 
ciples of democratic government and 
destroy our rights as_ individuals, 


and whereas these groups attempt 
to deceive youth of North America 
by influencing the educational sys- 
tems of our countries through use of 
textbooks which are misleading in 
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their conceptions, be it resolved that 
Key Clubbers everywhere 
ously condemn the use of such text- 
books, and be it further resolved 
that Key Clubs encourage 
members to develop habits of crit- 
ical thinking and constructive criti- 
cism which alone will defeat the 
purpose of totalitarian propaganda.” 

Other resolutions included a con- 
demnation of communism, a call to 
revitalize the moral and _ spiritual 
fiber of youth throughout the world, 
a plea for continued close coopera- 
tion between Key Clubs and their 
Kiwanis sponsors, and a suggestion 


vigor- 





their 

















Extreme left, Mayor of Chicago 
Martin Kennelly shakes hands with 
International Key Club President 


Ted Vestal. Larue F. Smith, 
International Vice-President of 
Kiwanis, looks on approvingly. 
Second, left, the sergeant-at-arms 
committee meets to plan door control 
measures, Third, left, Key 
Clubbers assemble as house of 
delegates to elect International 
officers for the coming year. 

Left, David Vickers, past trustee 
of Key Club International, 

delivers the convention’s keynote 
address. He is from Montreal, 
Quebec. Above, one of the many fine 
entertainment features was 

the performance of the three 
Harmonikings from Lane Technical 
High School in Chicago. Their music 
and their antics drew prolonged 
applause from the youthful audienc: 





~ 











from 


Barbershoppers 
their fellow Key 


Above, the 
perform for 
board of Key 
elected. 


Chicago 
Club 


the new 


after it was 


that Key Clubbers work to promote 


better relations between students, 


and faculty 
Kiwanis can be proud of its Key 


members 


Club boys for their awareness of 
world, national and local problems. 
We Kiwanians can also be heartened 
knowledge of working de- 
the Key Clubbers 
their convention. 


by the 
mocracy which 
demonstrated at 
There was strong but sportsmanlike 
competition for sixteen International 
offices which were filled by election. 
were many small discussion 
which boys talked over 
the things which their 
minds—the threat of war, impending 
military service and college. 

The Key Clubbers heard a num- 
ber of speakers. International Vice- 
President Larue F. Smith warned 
the boys against the fallacy of think- 
ing that the future holds no oppor- 
Sixty 


There 
groups at 
were on 


tunity. ago, he re- 
called, Congress was seriously con- 
sidering a bill to slash Patent Office 
appropriations everything 
possible had been invented. Larue 
also advised his youthful listeners to 
“Be the leaders of your chosen 
fields. The successful persons of my 
acquaintance are those who laid out 


years 


because 


Schurz High School in 
Clubbers. 
International 
Right, Ted Vestal hands the gavel 
to the new International president, Frederic A. Youngs, Jr. 
from Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He took office immediately. a 


Below, 
convened soon 


an early course of action and stuck 
with it.” 


Dr. Lawrence A. 
cellor of the University of Chicago, 
cautioned the Key Clubbers against 
false utopias and “easy” solutions to 
life’s knottier Kimpton 
told the boys that his generation's 


Kimpton, chan- 


problems. 


loss of nerve is the basic cause for 
the immense growth of government 
in recent years. 

Other speakers were Mayor Mar- 
tin Kennelly of Chicago, Arch Ward, 
sports editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Robert F. Hurleigh, news di- 
rector of Radio Station WGN. 

Alan R. Anderson, past president 
of the Circle K Club, Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois, talked about 
Circle K Clubs, and Lt. William 
R. Raiford, past secretary of the 
Georgia Key Club District, talked 
about the “Characteristics of a Good 
Soldier.” To boys on the verge of 
military service, his talk was inter- 
esting and significant. 

One evening the Key Clubbers 
staged a talent show. The top acts 
were presented by: Ramon Caldiero, 
Oceanside, New York; Edward Ko- 
vach, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
and Edward Metz, Allentown, Penn- 






sylvania; and a vocal octet from 
John Marshall High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Afterward citations were 
announced for outstanding Key 
Club achievements during the last 
school The following Key 
Clubs were so honored: (Attend- 
ance) Griffin High School, Griffin, 
Georgia, first; Newnan High School, 
Newnan, Georgia, second; and Pit- 


year. 


man High School, Pitman, New 
Jersey, third. (Achievement Re- 
ports) Baton Rouge High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, first; Amite 
High School, Amite, Louisiana, sec- 
ond; and University High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, _ third. 


(Single Outstanding Unselfish Proj- 
ect Award) Tie: Fort Valley High 
School, Fort Valley, Georgia (com- 
munity bicycle safety campaign); 
Andalusia High School, Andalusia, 
Alabama (community “go to church” 
campaign). 


Prize speeches on the subject 
“Freedom is Not Free” were de- 
livered by: Jimmy Wallace, Little 
Rock High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; William Hutchinson, 
Manor-Millersville High School, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania; John 
Lanier, University High School, 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and Jimmy 
Warren, Roxboro High School, Rox- 
boro, North Carolina. 

When it was over the Key Club- 


bers boarded trains, busses and 
jalopies for the journey home. Boys 
from the North, South, East and 


West agreed that the ninth annual 
Key Club conclave was a great suc- 


cess. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


September, when the candidate 
says, “If elected | promise you,” and 
the voter says, “I promise to elect 
you,” and each wonders if the other 
means it. 

* * + 


September, when the club presi- 
dent says, “Four more months to 
nag them for committee reports,” 
and the members say, “My gosh, 
have we got four more months of 
him?” 

* * * 

September, when the’ program 
chairman says, ““We’ve ignored ladies’ 
nights for eight months, maybe we 
ean slip through the year,” and the 
Kiwaniannes say, “Look, are you 
going to give us a ladies’ night this 


. 9” 
year or arent you? 


* * * 


September, when the club pessi- 
mist says, “Cold weather will hit 
soon,” and the club optimist says, 
“Balmy summer is lingering.” 


* * * 


“One of the chief errors of today 
is relying too much on the govern- 
ment and too little on our own 
efforts,” said Calvin Coolidge. 

Ain’t that kind of talk heresy 
or something these days? 


* * * 


If President Truman has been a bit 
eantankerous this past year (I said 
if, mind you), don’t censure him too 
much. Any man who has completely 
remodeled his home in these times 
of high prices and labor troubles has 
a right to become touchy. 
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That new Valley of the Sun Ki- 
wanis club that our old club spon- 
sored three years ago in our town 
is embarrassing us. Oh well, it’s 
not the first time a youngster has 
sprung into action in such way as 
to outshine his pop. 


* * * 


“A politician thinks of the next 
election,” said Jim Clarke. “A 
statesman, of the next generation.” 


* * * 


Pursuit of happiness is all right, 
if you’re sure she'll really be happi- 
ness after you catch her. 


* * * 


By now I have just about quit 
telling my successor in the club 
presidency how he should run 
things. Wasn’t paying me any at- 
tention anyway. 








Our people may not turn out so 
well for the national elections, but 
seems like they sure do vote heavy 


in the cigarette popularity polls. 
* * ” 


Autumn is truly a technicolored 
time for new energy and cheer, and 
if you don’t see it that way you'd 
better sit with the club physician 
at next meeting and see if you can 
chisel a free check-up. 


* * * 


“It’s mighty hard to quarrel on 
Monday,” says Werner Keucher of 
the Shelton, Connecticut club, 
“with the man you sat beside in 
Sunday school.” 


The candidate who comes spout- 
ing platitudinous politics is going to 
lose our family’s votes this year. Let 
no man speak of his “100 per cent 
Americanism” unless he breaks it 
down into a specific what, how, when, 
and by whom. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 

Let’s stop all hot-air talk 
about the reduction of taxes and 
cost of government, and get 
down to the root of the evil. 
There are two things that don’t 
fit together—political patronage 
and reduction in the cost of 
government. 


—Alfred E. Smith 
BY 2. Be. eB BoB 


“Nothing really serious is likely 
to happen to America,” says Kiwan- 
ian Fred Kistemann out in Berkeley, 


California, “‘so long as most of our 


born leaders of men are women.” 
. * * 


“What this town needs,” orated 
the candidate down in my native 
Texas, “is a supply of clean, fresh 
milk, and it’s up to you voters to 
take the bull by the horns and de- 
mand it!” 


* * * 


Worth repeating: “Capitalism,” 
said Winston Churchill, “is the un- 
equal distribution of blessings. So- 
cialism is the equal distribution of 
misery.” 


* * * 


Inside tip to Kiwanians at home 
during fall housecleaning: get 
critical, give advice, show efficiency 
methods, veto changes in furni- 
ture. You'll be on the golf course 


in half an hour. 
* * * 


“Many a girl doesn’t get to use her 
mother’s wedding gown,” says Ki- 
wanianne Hazel Swihart. “‘Her moth- 


er is still using it.” 
* * * 


Either of the presidential candi- 
dates can get elected and our chil- 
dren will take it in stride. But the 
fact that our television screen is 
three inches smaller than the new 
one acquired by our neighbors is 
a matter of deepest gravity which 
I am ordered to do something 
about not later than Christmas. 


From the left are: Trustees C. 
Graffam, H. Park Arnold, H. W. 
tional Secretary O. E. Peterson, 


bert V. 
ternational Vice-President 


Zimmermann, International 
Kenneth 





Moyer, Earl B. Smith, R. Warren 
Driver, 


Don. E. Engdahl, Interna- 
International Vice-President Al- 
President Walter J. L. Ray, In- 


P. Greenaway, Immediate Past 


International President Claude B. Hellmann, Trustee James G. Gass, 
International Treasurer Donald T. Forsythe, Trustees Reed C. Culp, 
W. Donald Dubail, Orin F. Crow, J. A. Raney, and Raymond W. Robbins. 


The midsummer 


meeting ol the 


International Board of Trustees 


The leaders of Kiwanis gathered in Chicago August 


to make ready 


Vics: oF us think of Kiwanis in 
l terms of club meetings, fellow- 
ship and community service. This is 
the club is, after 
But we 


quite natural, for 
all, the heart of 
should not overlook the administra- 
tion of Kiwanis International. 

For it is advance planning by the 


Kiwanis 


International board which makes 
possible the comprehensive leader- 
ship training program on the club, 
district levels. And 
it is International 
Board of Trustees in early August 


which International 


and 
action by the 


divisional 


determines the 


for the year 


Objectives and theme for the com- 
ing year. 

The story of this important 
summer board meeting actually be- 
gins at the International convention 


mida- 


where club delegates adopted re- 
International 
provided 


elected 
two 


and 


These 


solutions 


officers. acts 


the foundation on which the forth- 
coming Kiwanis year would be built. 

The next significant step in the 
planning for 1953 was taken at the 
important midsummer board meet- 
ing over the weekend of August 1-3. 
On Friday, August 1, 


the various 








board committees, composed of 
board members, probed the inner 
workings of Kiwanis International. 
These committees investigated and 
discussed the International activiiy 
programs; progress in attendance 
and membership; plans for the next 
International and conven- 
tion; field operations; Ki- 
wanis youth services; laws and reg- 
clubs, and 


council 
service 
ulations for districts 
International: 
organization 


status of the 


leadership training 


programs; finance and 


structure; magazine 


and special publications; conduct of 


public relations programs; and the 


operation of the records and club 
service departments of the General 
Office. 

An operation 
from the action taken by the 
delegates at Seattle 
committee on Objectives. 
To distill the resolutions 
smallest possible number of 
compelling statements which would 
be the clarion call for Kiwanis serv- 
ice during 1953. A _ theme 
needed, too, to point up the great- 
est challenge facing Kiwanis. 

For twelve hours these 
members labored to produce a hard- 
hitting theme, nine Objectives and 
nine accompanying statements of 
principle. These will be announced 
officially at the International coun- 


stemming directly 
club 
was the board 
Its job: 
into the 


terse, 


Was 


board 
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cil on October 29 and at subsequent 
district, divisional and club organ- 
ization conferences. The theme, 
Objectives and auxiliary principles 
will also be published in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for January 1953. 

Friday evening the new Interna- 
tional officers were installed at a 
dinner meeting. Immediate Past 
International President Claude Hell- 
mann presided in an _ impressive 
manner. Walter J. L. Ray, the new 
International president, called the 
first session of the 1952-53 board to 
order on Saturday, August 2. The 
International president and secre- 
tary presented reports and the chair- 
man of each board committee gave 
a summary of its deliberations the 
previous day. The board wound up 
its meeting on Sunday, August 3. 

Action taken by the board in- 
cluded the following: 1) Selection 
of Miami, Florida and Cleveland, 
Ohio as sites for the 1954 and 1955 
International conventions. 2) Re- 
vision of the Standard Form For 
Club Bylaws. 3) Commendation of 
the US Congress for its action in 
eliminating the “socialistic” human 
rights provision from the proposed 
constitution for Puerto Rico. 4) 
Adoption of a _ revised editorial 
policy for The Kiwanis Magazine. 
5) Appointment of Past Interna- 
tional President Ben Dean as edi- 
torial writer. 6) Authorization for 
a round table meeting to be held in 
London, England on or about June 
1, 1953. It will be attended by Ki- 
wanians Great Britain for 
the coronation. A similar meeting 
was held in 1937 for the benefit of 
Kiwanians attending the coronation 
of King George VI. 7) Appoint- 
ment of International Trustees H. 
Park Arnold and Reed C. Culp to 
serve on the Board of Directors of 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation. 
Park’s term extends for three years. 
Reed will serve for two. 8) Agree- 
ment on dates for the annual Inter- 
national council meetings through 
1956, and 9) Adoption of the pro- 
posed theme, Objectives and state- 
ments of principle drafted by the 
board committee on Objectives. 

For the eighteen leaders of Ki- 
wanis pictured and named on these 
pages, the midsummer board meet- 
ing was strenuous but immensely 
worthwhile. For it moved the 1953 
Kiwanis program one step closer to 
completion. 

The next development in the 
chain of events leading to 1953 took 
place about two weeks after the 
board members left the General 
Office in Chicago. Around the 


visiting 
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middle of August, the newly-ap- 
pointed International committees 
began drafting their action programs 
for 1953. These would be the blue- 
prints to help clubs carry out the 
ideals expressed in the 1953 theme, 
Objectives and statements of prin- 
ciple. The committee action pro- 
grams, prepared in monograph form, 
will, like the theme and Objectives, 
be released officially at the Interna- 
tional council and later in district, 
divisional and club organization 
conferences. 

The final step will come when club 
committees sit down to apply the 
action programs, theme and Objec- 
tives to solution of specific com- 
munity problems. This is the test. 
The value of all this advance plan- 
ning is measured by the extent to 


which it stimulates and facilitates 
action at the club level. That Ki- 
wanis has achieved such a great 


record of humanitarian — service 
speaks well for the advance prepa- 
rations that are made every year, 
beginning some six months before 
January 1. 

The pattern for each International 
board meeting resembles the mid- 
summer session described above. 
Each International officer serves on 
several of the board committees, 
thus becoming an expert on dif- 
ferent phases of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional’s operation. 

Special board committees are ap- 
pointed from time to time as the 
need For example, one is 
now studying the merits of a pro- 
posal presented at Seattle to provide 
a permanent headquarters building. 
Another special board committee is 
drafting a comprehensive declara- 
tion of Kiwanis coverirg 
everything from the inadvisability 
of gambling as a fund raising device 
to the position of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in world affairs. 

After launching the 1953 program 
at its first meeting, the current 
board turned its attention to other 
important matters which are 
stantly arising. The board 
the highest administrative body of 
Kiwanis, launching and _ directing 
worthwhile programs such as the 
Ballot Battalion. 

This, then, is the overall story of 
how each year’s program is con- 
ceived at the International level. It 
is an efficient arrangement, of which 
Kiwanis is justifiably proud. It has 
been thoroughly tested through the 
years and is constantly being per- 
fected, with an eye to helping indi- 
vidual clubs render even greater 
service, THE END 


arises. 


policies, 


con- 


acts as 
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PRESIDENT 


WALTER J. L. Ray 
Detroit, Michigan 


IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 


CLAUDE B. HELLMANN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
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Skillful use of certain forensic techniques 


makes some men masters of persuasion, even 


theugh they de not speak the truth. 


Let’s argue the point 


By SANFORD BENIS 


ry wo MEN ON A BUS were recently 
H overheard entering into a dis- 
cussion on the lack of adequate 
downtown parking facilities. Though 
both owned cars, they both used the 
transit system’s vehicles to get to 
and from work. 

“What we 
some kind of program to persuade 
the people in town to leave their 


need,” said one, “is 


cars at home whenever possible. I 
live in the suburbs and it’s very in- 
convenient for people like me to 
have to take three busses to work.” 

“Maybe right,” said the 
“and maybe you're wrong. I 


you re 
other, 
live in town but it’s an inconvenience 
for me too. What we really need is a 
large municipal parking lot so we 
can be charged a reasonable amount 
parking instead of the 
de- 


for all-day 
fantastic rates the 
mand ng 

The mildly 
enough, but like an expanding bal- 


lotowners 


discussion began 
loon the argument grew nearer the 


exploding point with each spent 
breath 
Finally, able to bear the opposing 
viewpoint no the first man 
“You sound almost com- 
munistic, wanting the government 
to stick its neck in everything.” 
“I'm no Communist,” the other 
raged. “What about you, 


yourself up as a special case and 


longer, 


burst out. 


setting 


telling other people what to do?” 
Fortunately for the city, the solu- 
tion to the parking problem was not 
in the hands of these two men. Yet 
actually they sounded a lot worse 


than they were. Ordinarily they 
were conscientious citizens, intent 
on bettering conditions and with 


ideas that were essentially valuable 
—until an argument struck. At that 
time they simply refused to think 


and allowed their feelings to rush 
to the surface. 
Everybody likes to argue and 


everybody does. But often you may 
discover that you enter into a dis- 


28 


cussion only to find yourself at a 
loss for words. Your friend has 
made a statement that is all wrong, 
yet you can do nothing about it 
because you can’t put your finger on 
the error. You don’t know where he 
is wrong. If you knew, you believe 
it would be a simple matter to col- 
lapse his entire argument. So per- 
haps you say things you later regret, 
or, almost as bad, you concede de- 
feat. 

Possibly you blame yourself for 
having so few facts to back up your 
convictions. Facts are important but 
they provide only part of the answer. 
Violent disagreement continues—on 
the Korean fighting, for example. 
Most of us have about the same gen- 
eral knowledge, yet some would 
favor pressing the war more vigor- 
ously, some would insist we are now 
pursuing the best 
while others would have us 
Korea altogether. These 
radically different views, 
from approximately the same facts 
that we all know. 

Some facts are useful, and others 
are distinctly irrelevant in the for- 
conclusion we may 


possible course, 
leave 
three 
reached 


are 


mation of any 
reach on a particular problem. 

Following are different kinds of 
irrelevant used by the 
world’s foremost orators as well as 
the fellow sitting across from you at 
the table—and you yourself, per- 
haps unconsciously. These devices 
differ only in the subtlety and ele- 
gance with which they are manipu- 
lated. A knowledge of their under- 
lying errors or fallacies will help to 
expose them. 

The most common and the most 
obvious breach of discussion eti- 
quette consists of an overt emotion- 
alism intended to tingle the spine, 
though actually it reveals nothing 
more positive than a flushed fore- 
head and madman gestures. The two 
commuters are an illustration. 

Whether you are called a “Red” 


evidence 


or a reactionary, the best answer 
that you can give is none at all for 
any retaliation lowers you to the 
level of your opponent. A sincere 
expression of surprise and control 
of your own feelings will win this 
argument in the opinion of the on- 
looker and the opponent as well, 
when he is in a more reflective 
mood. 

Most irrelevant evidence, how- 
ever, is not presented in conjunction 
with hair- pulling, tear - jerking 
scenes. The speaker is as calm and 
benign as his antagonist. It is his 
argument that is irrelevant, and 
constant vigilance is required to 
detect the flaws that are forwarded 
with such deceptive plausibility. 
And the greater the man, the more 
ingenious the deception. A famous 
philosopher, John Stuart Mill, once 
defended materialism with this 
seemingly logical approach. He said, 
“The only proof that a thing is 
visible is that people see it. The only 
proof that a sound is audible is that 
people hear it. The only proof that 
a thing is likable is that people like 
it. The only proof, therefore, that a 
thing is desirable is that people de- 
sire it.” 

This difficult for 
many persons to accept. For it would 
make tons of candy desirable for 
children. It would make dope de- 
sirable for the addict, liquor for the 
alcoholic, and passage through a 
red light permissible for anyone in 
a hurry. 

Yet it must be admitted that Mill’s 
plausible— 


conclusion is 


argument does sound 
until we analyze it. Mill wanted us 
to believe that the words, visible, 
audible, likable, and desirable have 
a common meaning to match their 
ending. As we think it out, however, 
we discover that the first three terms 
carry the meaning of capable of be- 
ing seen, heard, or liked, while de- 
sirable means ought to be desired or 
worthy of .desire. 


Ass ANoTHER EXAMPLE of the need to 
examine words with great care, 
everyone will admit to aggressive- 
ness, but no one, particularly na- 
tions, will concede to being aggres- 
sors. The two words are practically 
strangers despite their similarity of 
sound. 

This wish on the part of most of 
us to relate words and things that 
have no real connection has caused 
newspapers many libel suits by vir- 
tue of their placing an accusing 
headline alongside an _ unrelated 
photograph of a respectable citizen. 

(see LET’S ARGUE page 46) 
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Did you ever yearn 
to reach down into 


the mailbox 


so you could remRre ss 


“He 








F it’s happened to you once, it’s 
l probably happened a dozen times. 
You find yourself so irked at some- 
one that you feel you've got to get 
it off your chest. So you sit down 
and write a very blistery, self- 
righteous epistle. You put it in an 
envelope, address it, slam a stamp 
on it and, with the fire still in your 
eyes, fling it into the corner mailbox. 
Or maybe it’s down the office build- 
ing chute. 

Anyway, the next morning you 
commence getting a funny feeling in 
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the vicinity of your Adam’s apple. 
You begin to think maybe you were 
a little hasty with that letter; that 
you put it on just a little too strong. 
After all there was another side to 
the question. Sure, the principle of 
the thing may be on your side, pretty 
much, anyway, but is that any rea- 
son you should make your own side 
so obnoxious? 

Before you know it, you are feel- 
ing very blue indeed. That letter 
begins to take on the size of the 
Grand Coulee Dam and appears to 


be just about the biggest mistake 
you’d ever made in your life. But 
there’s nothing, you tell yourself 
gloomily, that you can do about it. 
The letter mailed, and that’s 
that. 

But, actually, that doesn’t have to 
be that. The iron-jawed, cast-bellied 
mailbox isn’t as irrevocable as gen- 
erally assumed. The public doesn't 
seem to be too aware of it, but every 


was 


day letters are being recalled before 
they reach their destination. 


Moreover, it is really quite a 
fe 
[ U By 
N Jo HAROLD 
HELFER 


simple matter to have it done. You 
simply trot down to the 
post office and fill out a form espe- 
cially printed for that purpose. You 
give a physical description of your 
letter and other pertinent bits of in- 
formation. One of the questions 
asked is your reason for wanting it 
but that’s just a matter of 
routine. The post office will always 
try to get your letter back if you 
want it. 

One thing it won’t do you any good 
to do is to get to the mailbox bright 
and early the next morning and hope 
to get the fatal letter back when the 
box is opened for the mail. The post- 
man can’t give you the letter. You 
have to go to the post office and fill 
out this form to get it back. Or, if 
you're known as a responsible citi- 
zen, you might be able to phone the 
post office and get the letter taken 
out of circulation. Then you fill out 
the form and pick up the letter later. 

As a matter of fact, even if by the 
time you go into action your letter 
already has left the local post office 
and is headed for the town of its 
addressed destination, all is by no 
means lost for you. Your local post 
office will send a telegram—at your 
expense—to the post office of the 
town your letter is heading for, and 
the letter will be intercepted there. 

You needn’t feel too embarrassed 
about making your request for the 
return of a mailed letter. It won't 
be by any means the first time some- 
one has dropped a letter in the mail- 
box, then endeavored to get it un- 
dropped. In fact, if your town is of 
any size, it probably happens sev- 
eral times a week. THE END 


yourself 


back, 
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A service club for business and professional women was inspired by Kiwanis back in 1918, 





jim hospitable Kiwanians in 
Buffalo who made up the guest 
list for their annual ladies’ night 
banquet in 1918 did not know that 
they were playing with destiny. But 
it was one of those rare moments in 
history when the right was 
at the right place at the right time 
idea 


person 
And so an idea was born—an 
that has enriched the lives of many 
people in many places 

The Kiwanis banquet was held at 
Christmas just after the end of 
World War I. At one table sat five 
women active in the professional 
who were interested in social 
problems and public welfare. They 
were impressed to see the Kiwanians 


Wo! ld 


relaxing together, singing 
poking fun at each other and having 
a wonderful The Kiwanians 
gave no outward and. visible sign of 
the fact that each had accepted the 
high dedicated to 
Kiwanis service. 

Ideas bubbled like champagne in 
the heads of these five women guests. 


songs, 


time. 


ideals of a life 





Why shouldn’t women in the busi- 
ness world have an organization like 
Kiwanis? Why shouldn’t women 
enjoy similar companionship and 
similar opportunities to render com- 
munity service? A month later the 
little group of five signed a covenant 
pledging their support to the forma- 
tion of a service club for business 
women. “Quota” 
was chosen as its name, with the 
motto “We Share.” Quota Interna- 
tional was the first classified women’s 
service club in the East; Altrusa was 
Nashville, Tennessee in 


and professional 


founded in 
1917. 
Today there are 246 Quota clubs, 
with a total membership of 7600. 
They are to be found in thirty-six 
states and the District of Columbia, 
in six provinces of Canada, in two 
states of Australia and in two cities 
of Mexico. Quota is small com- 
numbers with the men’s 
service clubs. Membership in each 
club is limited to one representative 
and each 


pared in 


each classification 


from 


Quuota..... 


community 


assel 


By GWLADYS W. JONES 


General Secretary, 


Quota Club International 


member must hold an executive 
position in her firm or own her busi- 
ness. Quota’s one requirement for 
membership, apart from the restric- 
tion of classification, is acceptance of 
the objectives and obligations of the 
organization. 

Especially near to the hearts of 
Quotarians are those children who 
are handicapped by hearing losses. 
This field of is the 
most widely supported service of 
Quota clubs in the United States and 
Canada. Schools for the deaf are 
assisted financially; scholarships are 


human service 


given to graduate nurses and teach- 
ers of pre-school children for courses 
reading; audiometers, 

and other 


in speech 
hearing 
equipment are provided to schools 


aids remedial 
and individuals; classes for parents 
of deaf children are organized and 
financed; and provision is made for 
giving children regular hearing tests. 
One club has already had 8565 chil- 
dren tested. In another city Quo- 
tarians are working to raise $5000 
this year for the purchase of a trailer 
equipped with an audiometer, an 
auditory training unit and other 
pieces of equipment. 

Helping people to help themselves 


A square dance festival sponsored by the Quota 
Club of McCook, Nebraska netted a profit of 
more than $200 for the American Cancer Society. 
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is another important aspect of Quota 
service. In Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia the Quota club, with the co- 
operation of the YWCA, the Busi- 
ness Girls’ Club and local business 
firms, offered to business girls a 
series of classes in business conduct 
and etiquette, appropriate dress, 
posture, grooming, care of skin and 
hair, good health habits and speech. 
The fee was only one dollar. In 
Columbus, Ohio the Quota club 
joined wholeheartedly with other 
organizations in a project to help 
women trying to market goods which 
they had made. A one-day “Pin 
Money and Small Business Clinic” 
was organized to teach these women 
about pricing, packaging and mar- 
keting, to give expert advice and 
assistance in bringing their products 
to the attention of the buying public. 
The total registration for the morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions 
of the clinic was 1125. 

Service clubs are a medium for 
pooling the efforts and ideas of indi- 
viduals in the accomplishment of 
worthwhile objectives. Quota Inter- 
national has been an ardent expo- 
nent of combined efforts, welcoming 
every opportunity to participate in 
the expansion of interclub coopera- 
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Quota is known for its widespread program of aid to handicapped children like this one, who has a hearing defect. 


tion and fellowship. The Columbus 
“Pin Money and Small Business 
Clinic” and “Opportunity Market” 
resulted from collaboration by the 
Altrusa, Business and Professional 
Women’s, Pilot, Quota and Zonta 
clubs, the Women’s Association of 
Commerce and the _ advertising 
women of Columbus. Quotarians of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, together 
with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the YWCA and the Jewish 
Community Center, for the 
three years have been working with 
the high school vocational guidance 
program. Quotarians of Macon, 
Georgia cooperated with other local 
groups in the establishment of a 
child guidance clinic. 

In 1943 Quota established its an- 
nual international fellowship for 
graduate study in the United States. 
Special care is taken to select women 
whose study will be in fields offering 
the opportunity to contribute to the 
welfare of women and children. 
Thus far Quota fellows have all been 
Latin American women, and for the 
most part their study has been in 
fields of medicine and_ related 
sciences, though one took a master’s 
degree at Columbia in city planning 
and housing. They have attended 


past 











universities in various parts of the 
United States and are now con- 
tributing to the welfare of the peo- 
ple in their own countries. 

Quotarians are _ feminists, but 
never in opposition to the gentle- 
men. They believe that it is the 
responsibility of women to win for 
their sex the recognition and the 
opportunities which their abilities 
and capacities deserve. They feel 
that Quotarians have a responsibility 
for setting and maintaining a stand- 
ard of executive ability, attitude and 
performance that will promote the 
prestige of women in public, pro- 
and business life. Quota 
clubs annually name a Woman of 
Achievement or Woman of the Year, 
in public recognition of outstanding 
service and achievement by a wom- 
an, not necessarily, indeed not often, 
a member of Quota. 

Quotarians work hard at their 
jobs, they work hard to serve their 
communities and their fellow human 
beings the world over, and they have 
a lot of fun. They love to get to- 
gether, to sing and to laugh. Fol- 
lowing in the Kiwanians’ footsteps, 
Quotarians find happiness together 


fessional 


seeking always to share it with 
others. THE END 
31 
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pe “impossible” is always hap- 
pening. Actually, it is merely 
what we are unprepared for. It is 
just something that doesn’t fit into 
our notions of would, should or 
could. 

Have you heard this true story 
about the Farmers’ Almanac, pub- 
lished in New England continuously 
since 1792? This unusual book con- 
tains certain long-term predictions. 
Especially well-known are those 
concerning the weather, for the edi- 
tors have had the audacity to fore- 
cast, many months in advance, the 
probable weather for every single 
day in the year. 

One day long ago the editor said 
to the owner: “What shall I say 
about July 13?” 

“Say snow and hail and rain,” was 
the reply. It was meant to be 
facetious, but moved by some odd 
impulse, the editor put down “Snow, 
hail and rain” for that July 13. And 
on July 13, it did snow, hail and rain! 
The impossible came to pass, and 
many people began believing that 
the Farmers’ Almanac had a direct 
wire to the Weather Maker! 

The man who discovered anthra- 
cite coal in Pennsylvania was greeted 
with the word “impossible” when he 
said to his friends, “Look! I can 
burn stones.” 

“Without using wires I can send 
signals, voices, even opera songs to 
places far away,” said Marconi. 

“Impossible” said the world. 

“The earth is round,” said Galileo. 

“Impossible,” cried the learned 
men of his day. 

It is indeed possible to recall a vast 
cavalcade of impossibles that have 
been achieved by men of vision and 
persistence. So why not learn to 
think the impossible, do the impos- 
sible, live with the impossible? That, 
in fact, has been the major glory of 
America, whose history and ideals 
constitute, in essence, the conquest 
of the impossible. The victory of 
General Washington was considered 
impossible by military experts. The 
achievement of unity as a United 
States was declared impossible by 
many doubters. The achievement 
of a precedent-shattering constitu- 
tion seemed impossible to the little 
minds of that far-off day. 

And so history has marched on— 


“History teaches us 
. ible” is just a state of mind 
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the impossible happening again and 
again. The most recent example is 
utilization of atomic energy, which 
seemed impossible until a few years 
ago. 

Thousands of impossible things 
have been and are occurring con- 
stantly. Mothers and fathers do the 
impossible for their children. Ded- 
icated souls render impossible serv- 
ice to humanity. In the aggregate 
these millions of impossible achieve- 
ments make up the story of civiliza- 
tion. 

So open your mind to the impos- 


sible. Don’t rate that boy incor- 
rigible, that girl as lost, or that 
criminal sunk in depravity. Don’t 


abandon hope for that alcoholic who 
seems unsavable, that maladjusted 
person, that seemingly incurable 
ailment or that tyrant who appears 
invincible. The task may seem over- 
whelming, but don’t say it’s impos- 
sible. Remember, it has snowed, 
hailed and rained on July 13. The 
dead have come to life. The incur- 
able has been cured and the evil 
mind cleansed. Hate has turned to 
love. 

What must have seemed impos- 
sible to the ordinary person living in 
the Roman Empire about the time 
of Christ’s death was that his teach- 
ings could survive. It seemed im- 
possible that the handful of tortured 
martyrs living in the fetid catacombs 
could defy the crushing power of the 
superstate of that day. And yet it 
happened. Christianity grew more 
vital year by year, until today—al- 
most two millenniums later—what 
the martyrs stood for has burgeoned 
into a worldwide religion embracing 
the souls of hundreds of millions of 
people. Caesar’s once-mighty em- 
pire is just a distant memory. 

Those early martyrs were follow- 
ing the example of a Man who re- 
fused to admit the impossible. He 
dared to dream of a temple purified, 


of a universal spirit of love and 
mercy. He believed in these impos- 
sibles even as the last tortured 


breath left Him on the cross. 
“Impossible” is a word convicted 
and condemned by history. It has 
no place in our lexicon. The human 
spirit cannot now, and never has 
lived by craven obeisance to im- 
possibles. THE END 
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The birthplace 


of Kiwanis is the scene 


of a great cooperative effort 


to get-out-the-vote. 


The 


Ballot Battalio 


Is marching 


in Detroit 





























Sixty special booths staffed by volunteers were set up throughout the 
Detroit area to facilitate pre-primary voter registration. This one was 
located in the show window of a large department store. 


By WALTER W. FULLER. Past President. Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Michigan; Columnist. The Detroit News 
and J AMES QUELLO, Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Radio Station WJR, Detroit 


771TH THE Metropolitan Council 
W of Kiwanis Clubs striking the 
flint, Detroit’s new Ballot Battalion 
provided the spark which ignited a 
fire of civic enthusiasm in the Motor 
City. Sparks flew across the nation 
as the Detroiters challenged seven 
major cities to see which had the 
largest percentage of voters. 

The story began on May 21, when 
labor, business and industrial lead- 
ers met to map plans for registering 
a million Detroit voters. David C. 
Lowe, president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Detroit, was chosen to chairman 
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the Ballot Battalion program. Others 
on the executive were 
Roy L. Reuther, assistant to the 
president of UAW-CIO; Mrs. Alan 
Canty, vice-president of the Detroit 
PTA; Mrs. Henry R. Ihnken, presi- 
dent, Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; and Kenneth Rathert of the 
Junior Board of Commerce. 

Help was solicited from all types 
of local organizations, and about 
fifty responded. Among these were 
Exchange, Lions, Vortex, Optimist 
and Rotary clubs, the League of 
Women Voters, Boy Scouts, Elks, 


committee 


Tv he 
DonRoE r 
Tuesday: 


NOV.4 


1S ELECTION Dar 


VOTE 
AS YOU PLEASE 
BUT BE SURE TO 


VOTE 


American Legion, Legion of Catho- 
lic Women, the Christophers, Cotil- 
lion, Detroit Council of Churches, 
Parent-Teachers Association, UAW- 
CIO, Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Emergency Police 
Reserves. 

On June 15 the Ballot Battalion 
opened an office staffed by one full- 
time paid employee, who answered 
questions and distributed window 
streamers, envelope inserts, buttons 
and stickers bearing the slogan 
“Vote Election Day As You Please, 
But Vote” before the primary regis- 
tration. No mention of any organi- 
zation beside the Ballot Battalion 
appeared on any of this material, so 
it could be used effectively by any 
group. 

Soon after the Ballot Battalion 
office was opened, letters containing 
samples of promotional material 
were sent to 5000 civic, veteran, 
service, labor and business organi- 
zations in Detroit. The closing para- 
graph of this letter neatly summar- 
ized the aims and methods of the 
Ballot Battalion: “Join the patriotic 

(see BALLOT BATTALION page 44) 


Thousands of loaves will be wrapped with get-out- 
and-vote reminders this fall. Every Detroit bakery 
cooperated in the successful pre-primary campaign, 
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SOLVAY-GEDDES, NEW YORK made up a series of dis- 
play cards which carry the basic message of the Ten 
Commandments. Each card contains a_ separate 
thought, and cards are displayed for one week in 
four high and ten elementary schools. Enough cards 
have been provided so that each principal has one 
complete set for each schoolroom. Local educators 
are enthusiastic about this novel method of teach- 
ing the Ten Commandments. 

BAYTOWN, TEXAS gave a purebred heifer to a fifteen- 
year-old farmer boy 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS entertained the players, coaches 
and managers of two basketball teams which took 
first and second place in the Olympic playoff com- 
petition. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS served as waiters when a short- 
age of labor threatened to postpone the annual 
alumni banquet at Kansas State College. Wearing 
white coats and Kiwanis buttons, the service club- 
bers waited on 350 guests. The Kiwanians earned 
prevailing wages and donated the money to the 
club’s youth work fund. Among the “waiters” were 
scientists, university professors, businessmen, minis- 


ters and professional men. Guests expressed satis- 
faction with the service—there were no reports of 
spilled soup or broken dishes. 
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One of the children sent to summer camp by the Kiwanis Club 
of Alamcda, California receives his two week camping permit 
from Kiwanians D. G, Stuart and J. R. Cowan. The men seem 
to be as happy as the youngsters who received the vacation. 
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NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA compiled, printed 
and framed church directories which were posted 
around the community. 

PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA bought eight dozen dinner 
plates, cups and saucers for a crippled children’s 
hospital and school. The club also donated money to 
an institution for polio victims. 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA conducted a_ special 
church service to heighten public interest in re- 
ligious worship. Kiwanians sang in the choir, played 
the organ, gave the sermon and scripture readings. 

MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY planted shrubbery around 

the local public library. Dogs had ruined the old 

bushes. 

‘T, ONTARIO arranged a parade to draw attention to 

the layman’s service in one Galt church. Five hun- 

dred men and their sons marched through town to 
attend the Participation in the unusual 
parade were members of Kiwanis, city officials, 
policemen, uniformed firemen, Boy Scouts, Cubs, 

Air and Sea Cadets, and the pipe band of the High- 

land Light Infantry. More than 1000 people heard 

the sermon delivered by Kiwanian Ed Brown from 

Buffalo. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS dedicated a new boys’ club with 
the help of Mayor Martin Kennelly. 

BOURNE, MASSACHUSETTS sent gifts to a hospitalized 
serviceman who lost a leg while fighting in Korea. 

CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY built a community youth cen- 
ter. Members of the club mixed cement, drove nails 
and performed other jobs necessary to erect the 


— 
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service. 


building. 

WHEATON, ILLINOIS sponsored a drive to collect funds 
for the March of Dimes. Under Kiwanis direction 
about $5000 was taken in—more than twice the pre- 
vious record. 

VIDALIA, GEORGIA operates a “pig chain” whereby 
outstanding members of the Future Farmers of 
America receive purebred gilts. Two pigs sired by 
animals given by Kiwanis are returned to the club 
for distribution to young farmers. Every year the 
club awards $100 in prizes to FFA’ers who are doing 
the best job raising the Kiwanis pigs. 

MARION, ILLINOIS staged a home talent show to raise 
money for youth work. The club netted about $750 
from this project. 

SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA built and helped finance an 
addition to a school for mentally-handicapped chil- 
dren. The structure, which measures sixty by twen- 
ty-two feet, cost more than $7000. Members of the 
club subscribed $2000 and did much of the work. 
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Left are two blind Scouts and their leader who is also sightless. They belong to a special blind Girl Scout troop sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Garfield Park, Chicago, Illinois. These Kiwanians support four Scout groups for handicapped boys and 





Right, members of the Kiwanis Club of Woonsocket, 
auction which netted more than $2000 for 


girls. 


radio 


WILKINSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA arranged for high 
students to take over the city government 
day. Twenty-five youngsters participated. 
They met with borough officials, then ate lunch 
with the club. At the end of the program Club 
President George H. Herb was arrested by the 
student chief of police for holding a meeting without 
a permit. The hapless Kiwanian was hauled to jail 
where he was placed in solitary confinement—for 
twenty minutes. Then he was brought before the 
student burgess for a hearing. The sentence: forty 
years in jail or a fine of $10, payable to the local 
Key Club. President George quickly paid the price 
of freedom. ® 
MORRILTON, ARKANSAS bought a new oxygen tent 
for the local hospital. The device cost $750 which 


schc ol 


for a 


was collected by the club. 


Kiwanis 


Left, New Rochelle, New York Kiwanians and a Korean girl examine some of the dresses which the 
war orphans. Kiwanians bought the cloth and their wives made sixty 
right, count pennies 


Kiwanians Wessling, Ostermann and Haight, left to 


underprivileged 


Rhode Island man a battery of telephones during a four hour 


child work. Items were donated by local merchants, 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA paid tribute to Lloyd Hamlin, 
an FBI counterespionage agent whose activities 
within the Communist party helped convict a group 
of West Coast Reds. 

LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA entertained than 
fifty 4-H Club boys and girls at a special luncheon 
meeting. Each youngster received a personal invita- 
tion from a Kiwanian. The 4-H’ers put on the pro- 
gram and later the club paid the registration fees 
for several of the youths who won an agriculture 
contest. 

RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA stocked a pond with fish 
and reserved the area for young anglers. 

BRANDON, WISCONSIN entertained twelve foreign stu- 
dents over a week end. The visitors, representing 
nine foreign countries, were invited to the homes 
of Kiwanians. 


more 





club sent to Korean 
garments. Right, Montrose-LaCrescenta, California 
collected from the club’s two bowling teams. 


Any Kiwanian who rolls a gutter-ball, foul, miss or split is fined one cent. The money is used by the club for youth work. 
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Three high school girls ice cupcakes in a bakery during the 
“career day” vocational guidance program conducted recently 
by the Kiwanis Club of Henderson Center, Eureka, California. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI sold 2000 pancake dinners for 
the the 
children 

SOUTHWEST 


benefit of community's underprivileged 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | served 
breakfast to 5000 people to raise money to buy 
uniforms for the high school band. The club netted 
$1843. Pancake flour, milk and coffee were donated 
by local businessmen who were glad to help a 
worthy cause 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA gave awards to: 1) the 
local Sunday school basketball league champions, 
2) five boys and girls who won the city’s marble 
hooting tournament, and 3) grade and high school 
work received honors in a club- 


students whose 


sponsored art contest. 





Seventeen-year-old Derek Banks was proud as a boy can be 
when his mother presented him with his Air Cadet wings at 
an award ceremony. The youngster’s aerial education was 
financed by the Kiwanis Club of St. James, Manitoba, Canada. 
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VICTORIA NORTH, BRITISH COLUMBIA bought equip- 
ment for a community playground. The club’s gift 
gave other civic groups the idea of playground 
sponsorship. 

WARRENSVILLE HEIGHTS, OHIO helped count the 
ballots in a primary election. Fourteen Kiwanians 
who performed this job gave to the club treasury 
$168 which they received from the city election 
commission. 

SAINT BERNARD, OHIO received this poignant letter 
from the parents of two girls whom the club had 
outfitted with glasses: “Please find enclosed a check 
for seventy-five dollars. . . . Thank the Kiwanis 


club for me and my husband. We will always be 
grateful for the helping hand you gave.” 





What may well be the most televised Kiwanis pin in the United 
States is worn by TV-Newscaster Howard Chamberlain, left, a 
charter member of the Colerain-Cincinnati, Ohio club. The man 
behind the camera is Kiwanian Ray Murphy from Rossmoyne. 
Herb Schweikert, a member of the Colerain club, took this photo. 


BLACK HILLS, HOT SPRINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA spon- 
sored a public forum on the subject: “The im- 
portance and responsibility of the individual in to- 
day’s world.” Five nationally known speakers were 
present, including Vincent Mulvaney, past governor 
of the Rocky Mountain District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

The entire program was broadcast by Station 
KOZY, and newspapers in the area gave the meeting 
widespread publicity. 

SOUTH LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA built a chicken pen 
for a local grade school. Tools and materials were 
brought to a board meeting, and those in attendance 
built the after the club business had been 
handled. 

MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK is sponsoring an exchange 
student program. A high school boy from Middle- 
town has gone to Holland where he will study, and 
a youth from Holland has come to stay in Middle- 
town. Each youth will live with the other’s family. 

“The purpose of this program is to acquaint each 
student with the different ideals, customs and people 
in the other country,” explains Kiwanian Bernard 
Polak, chairman of the Middletown club’s public and 
business affairs committee. “Once the youth learns 
understanding, there is automatically created with- 
in him a firm basis for tolerance and respect toward 
others.” 


pen 
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This picture, which shows members of the Kiwanis Club of Topeka, Kansas registering at the city election commissioner’s 


indicative of the widespread 
registered. International 


office, is 


Kiwanian has now been 


CLIFTON, CINCINNATI, OHIO secured a sixty-day ex- 
tension of shuttle bus service in the community. 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN presented the local public li- 

brary with books in memory of deceased Kiwanians. 

BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI built a new cabin at a youth 
camp. Kiwanians did most of the work and raised 
the money to finance the project by conducting a 
“womanless wedding.” 

ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA arranged a picnic 
for about 100 orphans. 

EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN planted 2000 trees in one hour 
on a twenty-acre tract of land which the club 
bought four years ago. Since the land was pur- 
chased the Kiwanians have completely reforested 
it with about 20,000 trees. 

DELAWARE, OHIO put on a show to raise money for the 
local Community Chest and various charity projects 
carried on by the club. 

CLERMONT, FLORIDA sponsored an essay contest to 
familiarize high school students with Canada. Sixty 
essays were submitted by members of the sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes, and the Kiwanis 
Club of Clermont awarded prizes to one essayist 
in each class. 

This project was inspired by International Presi- 
dent Don Murdoch’s address before the Interna- 
tional convention in St. Louis. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of Clermont judged 
all the essays, selected the ten best and sent them 
to Don Murdoch, who headed the final judging com- 
mittee. Other Winnipeg Kiwanians who took part 
were Orville Holmes, Morley Story, Gordon Gage 
and Frank Chester, Member of Parliament and 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg. These 
men picked the winners and sent each of the ten 
finalists a maple-leaf pin and a book about Man- 
itoba. 

An interesting postscript to the contest was that 
the Clermont High School graduation exercises this 
June were built around the “Love Thy Neighbor” 
theme in international relations. Canada’s national 
anthem was adopted as the elass song, and the vale- 
dictorian—who was one winner of the essay contest 
—chose international brotherhood as the subject of 
her commencement address. 
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interest which Kiwanis 
Trustee C. 


clubs are showing in getting-out-the-vote. Every Topeka 
Moyer is in the back row, just to the left of the calendar. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN arranged a testimonial banquet to 
honor nineteen teachers who had each served the 
community for twenty-five years or more. The club 
gave certificates of appreciation to the veteran edu- 
cators. 

LAVERNE-SAN DIMAS, CALIFORNIA paid for dental care 
that was badly needed by an eighteen-year-old 
German exchange student who was studying in the 
local high school. The club also gave the girl a $50 
check before she returned to Germany. 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS sponsored a work camp to promote 
exchange of ideas between students and professors 
at Millikin University. For one week the group 
engaged in discussions and worked to clean up and 
repair the Boy Scout camp at which the meeting 
was held. 





Citizens of New Bedford, Massachusetts were bombarded by 
25,000 leaflets calling attention to a radio broadcast about 
the threat of Communism. Here townspeople examine two leaf- 
lets which were dropped from an airplane. (See page five.) 
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LINDSAY, ONTARIO sponsored a marble-shooting con- 
test 

PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY arranged for the local Key 
Club boys to spend a full day with Kiwanians ob- 
serving various businesses firsthand. 

FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS sponsored an essay and 
public-speaking contest on the current theme of 
Kiwanis International, “Liberty—Let’s Keep It.” All 
essays were judged first by the club’s boys and girls 
work committee. Authors of the five best essays 
were asked to appear at a club meeting and present 
five-minute talks on the subject “Individual re- 
sponsibility is the key to liberty.” By ballot the club 
chose the winning speaker and awarded her an ex- 
pense-paid trip to Washington, D.C. The four run- 
ners-up were given pen and pencil sets. 

SELMA, ALABAMA sponsored a “Little Olympics” ath- 
letic program in which more than 2500 children par- 
ticipated. The club arranged for practice sessions 
at all the local elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. Ribbons were given to all young athletes 
who qualified for the final contest. The final com- 
petition lasted one whole day. Events included dis- 
cus throwing; high and low hurdles; broad jump; 
fifty, seventy-five and hundred-yard dashes; 220 
and 440-yard relays; shot-put; javelin throw; sack 

softball Medals given to 

winners in the high school division and a trophy was 


race; and throw. were 
awarded to the school whose athletes compiled the 
most The Kiwanis Club of Selma paid all 
the costs of the meet 

CLAREMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE sponsors a mental hy- 
giene clinic for grade and high school children. 
Names of students needing guidance are provided 
by teachers, superintendents, and 
ministers in the community. Cases are referred to 
a psychiatrist, who renders the necessary treatment. 


points 


school nurses 


In some instances, guidance is also ¢iven to parents 


whose actions contribute to their child’s mental 


difficulties. 





Elberfeld, Indiana Kiwanian Adolph Geiselman likes to spend 
his spare time frying fish and chicken for church meetings 
in his community. He has cooked more than 8750 pounds of 
chicken, 1300 pounds of fish and 1500 pounds of potatoes! 
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The Kiwanis Club of Benton Harbor, Michigan entered this 
float in the local blossom festival. The Kiwanians used their 
ingenuity and dramatize the important get-out-and-vote theme. 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS sponsored the placement of bill- 
boards urging church attendance. 

AMHERST, NEW YORK gave a lightweight wheel chair 
to a school for handicapped children. 

ALTON, ILLINOIS put on a variety show for more than 
seventy-five hospitalized war veterans. The Kiwan- 
ians traveled fifty miles to give a performance of 
the same show which had been staged recently in 
their own community. 

NORTH INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA sold 1425 roses at a 
profit of $1037. The money will be used to finance 
community service projects. 

CARTHAGE, MISSOURI repaid twenty-one local busi- 
nessmen who had each given the club $100 three 
years ago to finance a calf club. The project was 
interrupted when many young farmers entered the 
armed forces. 

SAINT GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC donated twenty 
chairs to the Montreal Industrial Boys’ Home. 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI bought a $613 surgical-clini- 
cal camera for a local hospital. The machine will be 
used in the Kiwanis-sponsored crippled children’s 

clinic. 

CORNELIA, GEORGIA is sponsoring an exchange student 
from Germany. The young lady is boarded in Ki- 
wanis homes on a rotation basis. 

LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS gave $5000 to a YMCA building 
fund. The money will be used to provide a craft- 
room and workshop for the local “Y.” 

SPRING VALLEY, MINNESOTA sponsored a supervised 
recreation program for 150 junior and senior high 
school students after the annual prom. Forty local 
businessmen furnished cars and acted as chauffeurs. 
The youngsters taken to the dinner dance 
then driven to a midnight motion picture show. 
After the movie the kids were chauffeured to a 
roller skating rink or back to school for dancing. 
Next on the program was a tour through a cave 
and an outdoor breakfast. At 6:00 a.m. the young- 
sters were returned to their homes after a safe and 
happy all-night party. 

HARVEY, ILLINOIS took 200 grade school patrol boys to 
see a big league baseball game in Chicago. 

MOUNT HAMILTON, ONTARIO delivers groceries every 
week to a destitute family whose father is an invalid. 
The food is donated by members of the club. 

WILLIAMSTON, NORTH CAROLINA sponsored a group 
amateur talent show. First, second and third prizes 
of fifty, thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, were 
given to the winners. 


were 
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XENIA, OHIO is sponsoring a reforestation project on 
a twenty-acre tract of land. Sale of Christmas trees 
in future years will help finance development of 
part of the area for recreation. 

CHARLEVOIX, MICHIGAN arranged a testimonial ban- 
quet to honor Bob and Bill Carey, brothers who are 
outstanding football players at Michigan State 
College. 

MORRILTON, ARKANSAS gave more than 150,000 straw- 
berry plants to about 1000 farmers in the area. This 
project, which was begun last year, was intended to 
establish a new agricultural industry in the county. 
The first berries were picked this year. 

PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK collected money to 
finance the US Olympic team’s trip to Finland. 

OZARK, ALABAMA contributed to the blood donor cen- 
ter at Camp Rucker, a nearby Army post. 

MADISON, MINNESOTA entertained high school athletes 
at a special banquet. 


help 


LEBANON, TENNESSEE presented a showboat minstrel 
which raised about $1500 for underprivileged child 
work. 


ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA staged a variety show which 
netted $1300 that will be used to finance the club’s 
youth work projects. 

PORTVILLE, NEW YORK led a community-wide cam- 
paign which resulted in the purchase for the fire 
department of a machine used to revive victims in 
respiratory emergencies. 

WABASH, INDIANA sponsored an oral spelling contest 
for grade school students. Each school in the county 
selected one representative from each class, fifth 
through twelfth grade. About 125 of these represen- 
tatives participated in a spelldown. More than 800 
parents and friends attended the contest. 

BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI repaired an 
wheel chair. 

AUSTIN, MINNESOTA cleared more than $500 by con- 
ducting an auction. The sale was held on the court- 
house lawn. rHE END 


invalid’s 


Jack Cook, of the Miami Beach, Florida club, pushes H. Earl 
Smalley, Jr., the president, off a diving board as the climax 
to a gumball machine contest. Earl volunteered to be dunked 
if more than 100 machines were put out, The total was 150. 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


Key Clubbers of Parker High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
spent twenty-four hours and traveled fifty miles in 
gathering medical supplies for their sponsoring Kiwanis 
Club of Englewood to send to Korea. These Key Club- 
bers also raised $45 to aid the deaf-oral students within 
their school. ... At Winfield, Kansas the highlight of the 
social season at St. John’s Academy is the awarding of 
the title “Queen of Courts” by the Key Club. President 
Duane Eberhardt presented a gold basketball necklace 
to the queen. 


Tue Fort Valley, Georgia High School Key Club spon- 
sored an extensive bicycle safety program. One entire 
week was spent inspecting and registering 300 bicycles. 
Reflector tape was placed on each, the cyclist was en- 
rolled as a member of the Bicycle Safety League of 
America, and he was issued a bicycle rider’s license 
along with a list of laws effective in the county and 
city. ... The first major project of the West High School 
Key Club at Auburn, New York was sponsorship of a 
“sports night” to secure money to establish a scholarship 
fund. The feature attraction was a basketball game be- 
tween the seniors and faculty members. The scholarship 
fund will be administered by a committee composed of 
two Kiwanians, two senior Key Clubbers and two mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


Tue Key Club of Patti Welder High School at Victoria, 
Texas bought an electric wall clock for the schoolhall. 
... At Chicago, Illinois the Key Clubs of Senn and Wells 
High Schools held an inter-club meeting. It was decided 
to start a “traveling gavel” to promote better relations 
among the Key Clubs of the Chicago area. THE END 





The cost of this wheel chair was partly financed by ticket 
sales for a Key Club-Faculty basketball game in San Diego, 
California. Enough money was raised so that a second wheel 
presented to a crippled children’s home, 
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Pasr Internationa Trustee Alfred H. Syverson from 
Spokane, Washington went to New York City to receive 
the coveted Wohelo Order, highest award given by the 
Camp Fire Girls. For more than twenty-nine years 
Fred has been active in the affairs of the Inland Empire 
Camp Fire Council 

On top of this great honor came another: Fred re- 
ceived a distinguished service citation from his Alma 
Mater, the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. He 
has been active in university affairs since his gradu- 
ation in 1901 


Tue Kiwanis Crus of Woodlawn-South Shore, Chicago 
has distributed more than 75,000 “Kiwanis Circles” in 
an effort to encourage daily living of the Golden Rule. 
The circle is a new Lincoln penny surrounded by an 
aluminum disc on which is stamped the following: 
“One God,” “Truth-Love-Service,” “The Kiwanis 
Circle,” and “Live the Golden Rule.” These items are 
given out together with small cards which carry inspira- 
tional messages and a three-point program for better 
living: 1) A suggested twenty minute morning prayer, 
2) Treat others as you would like to be treated, and 
3) Regular weekly attendance at some church of your 
own choosing will be helpful. 

Kiwanis clubs in twenty different states have ordered 


WANS 
VENSRELL 








circles for distribution. The Kiwanis Circle has received 
endorsement from many churches and educators. 

“This is a real contribution to the religion of the 
world,” says Rabbi G. George Fox of Chicago’s South 
Shore Temple. 


Tree teachers from Mexico, India and Greece have a 
better impression of the United States because of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rocky River, Ohio. The foreign educa- 
tors were spending six weeks in the Rocky River area 
attending civic meetings, visiting schools and cultural 
centers. One evening the women were invited to a din- 
ner meeting and they left their handbags in the host’s 
car. Thieves broke into the auto and stole eighty dollars 
which belonged to the women. 

News of the theft was widely publicized and the next 
night, after the ladies spoke to the Kiwanis Club of 
Rocky River, they were given an envelope containing 
eighty dollars. The ladies from abroad were amazed by 
the Kiwanians’ generosity. 


Diuviston TEN of the New England District has a travel- 
ing cow. The animal, which was loaned to Kiwanis by 
the University of Vermont, circulated among clubs in 
the division to promote inter-club spirit. J. Alan Ross, 
chairman of the New England District Committee on 





Ernie Sanders, left, president of the Santa Maria, California 
club, presents “Ducat the Duck” to Kiwanian Royal Warrick. 
Because he missed a meeting, Royal must keep the bird for one 
week. If the duck is lost or stolen during the time it is in 
his custody, Royal is liable for a twenty-five dollar fine. 
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This elaborate speakers’ rostrum is one of two made by the 
Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California. One was shipped across 
the Pacific to the Honolulu club. Glendale Kiwanians made the 
rostrums from three kinds of wood which International Trustee 
H. Park Arnold brought home from the Hawaiian Islands 
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Inter-Club Relations, points to the traveling cow as a 
fine example of Yankee ingenuity. 


A poem dedicated to Past International Trustee Fount 
Rion, Sr. has been broadcast over the 447-station Liberty 
Broadcasting System. Author of the verse was Herb 
Young, a member of Fount’s home club in Palatka, 
Florida. Here is part of the poem: 

“You're sitting in your easy chair, 

So cozy ... safe... and warm, 

While others fight the battle 

That keeps us all from harm. 

Money isn’t all they need 

As they fight in mud and rains, 

They need that PINT OF BLOOD you've got 

That courses in your veins. 

‘We here at home can do our part, 

It’s not too much to give 

That PINT OF BLOOD for fighting men 

So they ... like you... may live. 

It’s just a pin-prick .. . hardly felt 

And you ... it doesn’t harm, 

Yet it saves the lives of fighting men 

Who lost a leg or arm. 

“Don’t put it off another day, 

Cut down our Armed Force losses, 

If you will give, he won’t remain 

Beneath some row of crosses. 

Let’s show our boys we're in the fight, 

Make that trickle just a FLOOD 

And give that precious gift to him: 


A PINT OF YOUR OWN BLOOD.” 


Durrnc the twenty-five years that he has maintained 
a perfect attendance record, Kiwanian George N. Angell 
from Portland, Oregon has visited more than 100 differ- 
ent Kiwanis clubs from New York City to the Pacific 


Coast. 


Tue Kiwanis Ciuss of West Palm Beach and Lake 
Worth, Florida are visited by so many Kiwanians from 
the North that the southerners have established a 
special “Yankee Division” for their many Kiwanis 
friends from above the Mason-Dixon Line. 


Tue Kiwanis Cuuss of Arlington, Brookings, Madison 
and Flandreau, South Dakota teamed up to put on an 
inter-club minstrel show. About 3500 people witnessed 
the four shows put on by the Kiwanians. 


Oye pay a delegation from the Kiwanis Club of North 
St. Louis, Missouri visited the nearby Kiwanis Club of 
Normandy, St. Louis County. During the meeting the 
visitors purloined the Normandy president’s bell and 
slipped away without attracting the attention of the 
host club. A few days later the abductors sent a ransom 
note to President Alvin C. Finch of the Normandy club. 
The conditions for return of the bell: A delegation of 
at least ten men from Normandy would have to attend 
the next meeting of the North St. Louis club and sing 
a song. Fourteen Normandyites showed up, sang lustily 
and received the kidnapped bell. 


Tue Kiwanis Civus of Sandhills, Moore County, North 
Carolina recently held a testimonial dinner to honor ten 
generals who live in the area. The highest ranking 
guest was Five-Star General George Marshall. 


Tue rour communities of Strongsville, Middleburgh 
Heights, Parma and North Royalton, Ohio meet at one 
road intersection. Each town Kiwanis club, so 
the junction has Kiwanis road signs on all four corners. 


has a 


™~ ~ mr. . . . 
San Dieco, Cauirornia Kiwanians entertained their 
sons recently at a special dinner highlighted by the 


appearance of a marimba band. THE END 





understand it—the sight of these 





AFRAID TO VOTE 
(From page 11) 


torium or on a collective farm, is put 
on the voting list. 

Permanent residence is not re- 
quired. If fifty soldiers are stationed 
in some out-of-the way place, they 
set up a voting precinct. If twenty- 
five electors are on a boat cruise 
down the Volga, an official polling 
place is established on deck and the 
ballots are counted as a part of the 
total of the district where the ship is 
registered. Similarly, a passenger 
train speeding overland becomes an 
election precinct. Each _ traveler 
bearing a certificate of entitlement 
to vote joins in the patriotic rite, and 
the ballots are turned in for tallying 
at that district within whose boun- 
daries the train is scheduled to be 
when the polls opened. 

There is a casualness about Soviet 
elections that shocks the Western 
mind. In our democracy it makes a 
lot of difference whether one votes 
the ballot of one district or another. 
The people of Akron, Ohio would 
probably go wild if an express train 
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stopped just long enough to stuff the 
local ballot boxes for a particular 
candidate. But in Russia the votes 
would be welcome since the election 
is a national ritual rather than a 
truly meaningful act. It is a time 
for every citizen to tell his leaders, 
“T love you.” Indeed, it is not rare 
for a voter to inscribe his ballot with 
a special message of devotion to the 
Communist party. 

The political lexicon of the Com- 
munists, then, defines an election in 
its own peculiar way: the purpose 
of polling is not to evaluate policy 
but to applaud it. Since all candi- 
dates are carefully screened by the 
Communist party, there is no such 
thing as voting against anybody. 

Theoretically the Russian voter 
may enter a booth to scratch a name, 
but in the 1951 elections only .24 of 
one per cent are reported to have 
done so. Where these few staunch 
individuals are now languishing is 
not known. 

We cannot dismiss lightly the 
Soviet’s election claims, ridiculous 
as they seem. Spurious and synthetic 
—a travesty on democracy as we 


great masses of Communists troop- 
ing to polls is a propaganda picture 
of immense weight in many parts of 
the world. It makes our halfhearted 
exercise of the suffrage look like the 
gesture of an effete and wan political 
order. It opens America to a stab- 
bing attack. 

“In America,” says the Communist 
Hong Kong Press, “the right of 
‘democracy’ is only enjoyed by those 
who have money. The masses of 
people have been entirely deprived 
of democratic rights. The American 
election system is nothing but an 
artifice to deceive the people. The 
voters’ rights are subject to over 
sixty restrictions, including property, 
race, residence, etc. In the 1948 
presidential and congressional elec- 
tions, one-third of the voters were 
deprived of the right to vote... .” 

Rightly or wrongly, the American 
election has become the show win- 
dow of democracy. The nonvoter— 
cynical, indifferent, indolent and un- 
thinking—has become our most tell- 
ing diplomatic liability. He is the 
Kremlin’s greatest joy. THE END 
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;\veRY day tens of thousands of cars 

4 speed northward from Detroit 
over US Highway 10, one of the na- 
tion’s busiest thoroughfares. Mo- 
ments after the onrushing. traffic 
sweeps beyond the Detroit city limits 
it bores down upon the picturesque 
community of Ferndale, which, by 
all odds, should have more than its 
share of traffic accidents. But Fern- 
dale established a safety record that 
is the envy of middle-size towns 
across the nation. Despite its loca- 
tion astride several through high- 
ways, not one of Ferndale’s 5000 chil- 
dren was so much as brushed by a 
motor vehicle on the way to or from 
school! 

Credit for this remarkable safety 
record rests with the Kiwanis Club 
of Ferndale, whose extensive safety 
program has made virtually every 
citizen—from kindergarten tots to 
newspaper editors—ultra-safety con- 





“he Fe ale club’s comprehensive safety program : . oy. 
The Fe spre on og “ sg ‘yi 7 oe . scious. In few other communities 
opi j i rye on chi on. . otograph above was take : , . 
begins with kinde “¢ arten chi a = tog = a - : apn ot n has highway safety been drilled 
. > sters drew different colored traffic lights. . 
while the youngsters dre erent c affic lights home more persistently. 





The Ferndale Kiwanis safety drive 
began, logically, with kindergarten 
and first-grade youngsters. A minia- 


Safety First 
in 
Ferndale 





ture traffic light was set up at a 


Above, “Doc” Major, police department safety director and classroom “intersection” built with 
school patrol boys review the proper method of blocks. Then, with safety officers 

coordinating traffic lights with movement of pedestrians. demonstrating, children were taught 
Below, Kindergarden youngsters practice crossing the how to cross streets with the light. 

street in areas designated for that purpose. The teacher works Later, they drew traffic lights with 
a model traffic light, which the children learn to obey. crayons to familiarize themselves 


with stop-and-go colors, and finally 
they visited busy intersections to 
practice their new-found knowledge 
of safety. For upper-grade students 
the Kiwanis club secured a series of 
sound safety films that were shown 
in all of Ferndale’s ten elementary 
schools. With the cooperation of 
the local theater owner, safety trail- 
ers were flashed on the screen at the 
conclusion of Saturday and holiday 
matinees, lest a youngster forget his 
training just when traffic was the 
heaviest. Posters encouraged safety 
from every school bulletin board. 
For teen-age youngsters a thorough 
driver-training program was de- 
veloped. 

The school safety-patrol program 
was strengthened. First, the Ki- 
wanis club invited  safety-patrol 
members to be guests at a club 
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Kiwanian Byron Boyd, chairman of the Ferndale club’s 1951 


National Kids’ Day committee, presents awards to outstanding safety patrol 
boys at the local movie theater. 
program reached every age group, making the entire town safety-conscious. 





The Kiwanis Club of 


Ferndale. Michigan organized 


a campaiagn which has 


made the whole community 


safety-conscious,. 


luncheon at which they were urged 
to carry out their responsibilities 
with utmost diligence. The club’s 
publicity committee persuaded local 
papers to feature the accomplish- 
ments of individual patrol boys in 
regular weekly news stories, and all 
patrollers were given passes to bi- 
weekly movie matinees. Finally, at 
a widely publicized ceremony, a 
bicycle and other prizes (either 
donated or purchased from a $450 
Kiwanis prize fund) were awarded 
the community’s outstanding safety 
patrollers. To round out the drive, 
the Kiwanis club carried its “Safety 
Is Our Motto” program to adult 
drivers with a series of safe-driving 
columns published in all newspapers. 

Looking back upon a rewarding 
year, Immediate Past President F. 
Ralph Frostic of the Ferndale club 
declares: “The entire program has 
cost us about $50, exclusive of the 
patrol-boy prizes. The program has 
been a vital force in making our 
community safety-conscious and we 
are proud of the record Ferndale 
has established.” —MARK JONAS 
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The Kiwanis-sponsored safety 





Above, Sergeant Major gives an 
autographed baseball from the 
Detroit Tigers to one of the 
safety patrol boys. Below, children 
learn the proper way to cross the 
street after practicing in their 
classroom. 
problems has paid off in Ferndale. 





Dramatization of safety 
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Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
and all Institutions 
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ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - PRICE # 12.50 
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Write For 
Catalog and Discounts 


| Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “Mone. COMPANY 






16 CHURCH STREET 





COLFAX, IOWA 
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AND 


GAGS FOR WAGS! 


Be Funny For Less Money! 


Speakers, Entertainers, Comedians, 
etc.; Send for our new price list con- 
taining the latest original gagfiles, 
skits, monologs, parodies, etc. Edi- 
tors, Publishers; We also sell the 
world’s funniest gag cartoons. All 
topics. 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
45th St. New York 36, N. Y. 


RY 





ot tunes RESTAURANTS 


BEAUTIFUL GARDEN HOTEL 


Foun House Hudio nn Red Chimney 
AN NESS AT CLAY RESTAURANT HOTEL STONESTOWN 
SAN FRANCISCO PALO ALTO | SAN FRANCISCO 


VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN HOTEL + PALO ALTO 









“THIS 


Selling Sci 


“Presto” Fire Extinguisher says A. E. 


Paugh, Gr 
“cleaning u 





Science's 
New 


Midget 
Miracle 
‘“‘PRESTO”’ 


| made ‘362 
in2 hours” 


IS THE BEST DEAL | EVER HAD- 





ence’s New Midget Miracle 


eeley, Colo. Many others 
p’—so can YOU! 


AMAZING new kind of fire 
Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ 


A. E. PAUGH 
extinguisher, 
(about size of a flashlight!) 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 


times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends 
fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in palm of 
hand. Never corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 
years! Over a MILLION already sold! 


Show it to civil defense workers, owners 
of homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to 
stores for re-sale—make good income. H. J 
Kerr reports $20 a day. wm. Wydallis, 
$15.20 an hour, Write for FREE Sales Kit. 
No obligation. MERLITE INDUSTRIES, 
Inc., Dept. 409, 201 East (6th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. IN CANADA: Mopa Co., 
Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal |, P. Q. 
(if you want a regular Presto to use as a 
demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back if you 
wish,) 
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(or FP ORDWAY 


{0 A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


SOMETHING 
FOR 
NOTHING 





Almost — that is — with the 
FORDWAY Sponsor PLAN. No 
cash required, only a little time. 
Equipment and maintenance are 


furnished. 





The sponsor gets the lo- 
cations. No cost—just a 
call by a member on a 
business friend. 


The 1100 Kiwanis sponsors can 
increase their FORDWAY _ in- 
come by getting more and better 
locations. 


Find out how easy it is to get 
more income. Contact your oper- 
ator, or write to 


FORD GUM AND | 
MACHINE CO., INC. | 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK | 
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Quality Gift Towels 


Cotton 35 Linen 
17 x 33” Top Quality. 
10 Discount on 25 order 
or more 
: r 82.00 
ese top quality towels are i 
1 wit! the Kiwanis Em 
Excellent gift for speaker 


ift for Ladies Night 
KIWANIS CLUB of 

SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 
202 Andrews Bidg. 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H,. Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
Office 








TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 






TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members ba eltles 





Dept. K-4, * 23E jockson Blvd. + Chicago 4 | 
NATIONAL’'S Truck Lease Plon releases capital, eliminates | 
buying ond meintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 
costs and « fleet engi clean, | 
elwoys smeortl SSSR | 





BALLOT BATTALION 
(From page 33) 


march of the Ballot Battalion today! 
Organize your own group. Display 
the enclosed material. Remind 
people to register and vote in your 
daily mail, in your organizational 
ads, on your billboards and through 
stickers, posters and buttons. We 
are ready to help you with sugges- 
tions, speakers and materials. Let’s 
show the world that freedom really 
works. ca 

Publicity increased as the July 7 
deadline for primary registration 
approached. Spokesmen for the Bal- 
lot Battalion appeared on radio and 
television shows to explain the im- 
portance of registering and voting. 
Newspapers published the locations 
of registration stations, photographs 
of registration activities and daily 
registration figures. Several radio 
stations broadcast regular registra- 
tion reports. A sign company made 
eight large billboards available for 
Ballot Battalion posters and some 
companies included register-and- 
vote-reminders on their own bill- 
boards. All of the city’s many 
bakeries placed special wrappers 
around each loaf of bread. The 
UAW-CIO bought space in three of 


stations 
staffed by volunteers. The union also 
distributed a number of “register- 


nearly sixty registration 


and-vote” ties. To heighten public 
interest, Acting Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani proclaimed June 22-29 as 
Ballot Battalion Week. 

As the August 5 primary drew 
near, promotional emphasis was 
shifted from registration to voting. 
To dramatize the importance of this 
civic responsibility, Detroit’s Elec- 
tion Commission challenged seven 
other large cities to join a Ballot 
Battalion league. The city with larg- 
est percentage of voters going to the 
polls will be the winner.* Invitations 
were extended to New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. At 
press time, August 15, acceptances 
had been received from St. Louis, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles. 

The results of the Ballot Battalion 
in Detroit are highly encouraging. 
About 890,000 Detroiters had regis- 
tered for the August 5 primary when 
the books closed on July 7. And on 
primary day, 523,627 had cast their 
ballots. Never before had so many 





*Percentage standings will be figured on 





Detroit’s bi Jail the basis of 1952 primary and general 
str ~ TIES ¢ ? WSN: ars ° 
etroits DIgse st daily newspapers election turnout, as compared with the 
to advertise the whereabouts of 1950 population of each city. 
Hundreds of men and women 
bow their heads to meditate every 
morning in q 
« " ] ‘ OWE a Pall 
ry 
A STRANGE thing happens in Black- a group of friends—several of them 
well, Oklahoma at eleven oclock Kiwanians. These men carried the 
every morning. The fire whistle idea to the local ministerial alliance, 
blows and hundreds of people stop which was enthusiastic too. The 
what they're doing to bow their mayor, the school superintendent 
heads in prayer. In many groceries, and the ministers set eleven o’clock 
hardware stores, the restaurants and as the time for prayer. Crosses of 


business houses, people spend an 
earnest moment asking the Lord to 
save the world from war. 

“This practice has been of great 
value to our community,” observes 
Kiwanis Club President Louis B. 
Strong. “More and more people are 
reaching the conclusion that con- 
sciousness of life’s spiritual values 
is necessary if we are to solve the 
complex problems of our day. If 
many communities would join us 
in daily prayer, it would accelerate 
our return to.the spiritual funda- 
mentals which made America great.” 

The idea for a daily prayer for 
peace originated with Kiwanian 
Ralph Weigle, who mentioned it to 





black cardboard printed with a mes- 
sage in silver were circulated to all 
of the city’s business firms in an 
effort to secure widespread partici- 
pation. 

Some businesses were uncoopera- 
tive. But a surprising number did 
support the plan, and have done so 
for more than a year. Today, the 
daily habit of public prayer seems 
firmly established in Blackwell. In 
an age when the average man feels 
helpless before the specter of mount- 
ing world crisis, there is little John 
Q. Citizen can do personally to 
work for peace. But everyone can 
pray, as they’re doing in Blackwell, 
Oklahoma. —Fred Hawes 
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citizens shown such civic interest. 
Excited by this evidence of what can 
be accomplished by planning and 
teamwork, the men who engineered 
the Ballot Battalion program in De- 
troit are stepping up their activity 
with an eye to November. 

Boy Scouts will make a door-to- 
door canvass, reminding house- 
holders of the importance of regis- 
tering and voting. A poster contest 
is being planned in cooperation with 
the Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation, and the Ballot Battalion is 
working out the details of an essay 
contest for schoolchildren. Also 
under consideration is a plan for 
distribution of a “get-out-and-vote” 
brochure for the parents of school- 
age youngsters. 

“We are confident that this great 
Ballot Battalion program will bring 
a record number of people to the 
polls on Election Day,” predicts 
Thomas D. Leadbetter, Detroit Ki- 
wanian and city clerk. The same 
expectation is being voiced in hun- 
dreds of communities throughout 
the United States, where Kiwanians 
are working harder than ever before 
to get out the vote. THE END 





NO RATS IN HALSEY 
(From page 21) 


your boots the program isn’t effec- 
tively blanketing the entire area. 
This, he points out, was the secret 
of the Halsey campaign’s success. 

For a city genuinely interested in 
ridding itself of rats, Milton Buehler 
recommends the following pattern: 
Obtain the services of a specialist to 
survey the problem and map the 
campaign. Pass a city rodent-con- 
trol ordinance requiring elimination 
of rats and providing for good gar- 
bage disposal. Enlist the support of 
the press and radio to win public 
cooperation. Establish a defense 
perimeter of poison bait stations 
around the area and make sure they 
are plentifully supplied with poison 
bait. Clean up refuse and remove 
all possible foodstuffs, concentrating 
on garbage cans and dump grounds. 
Inspect every building, no matter 
how sure the resident is that no 
rats are present. Place poisoned 
bait in every infested building. 
Check building bait supplies every 
day for the first week and once 
every two weeks thereafter, and 
check perimeter stations daily. Have 
the specialist make a general check 
of conditions about three times a 
year. 

It costs only a few cents per per- 
son a year and takes only about a 
half-hour per premise to completely 
free the city of rats. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


NOVEMBER 
> Election Day 


November 4 is Election Day in the 
United States. Every Kiwanian should 
cast his vote, and many clubs will be 
engaged in Election Day projects such 
as poll watching, ballot counting, tele- 
phoning citizens, and providing trans- 
portation to the polls. The program 
before election day can be devoted to a 
description of the mechanics of an elec- 
tion by some public official who is 
familiar with this subject. Another 
good program would be an inspira- 
tional talk emphasizing the importance 
of voting. 


>» National Education Week 

November 9-15 will be observed widely 
as National Education Week. At the 
meeting during this week it would be 
appropriate for a local educator to de- 
scribe the importance of the public 
schools and to report on the special 
needs of the school system in that 
particular community. 


> Thanksgiving Day 

November 27 is Thanksgiving Day in 
the United States. The meeting closest 
to this date may be set aside for a 
spiritual message on the theme of 
Thanksgiving. 


» Armistice Day 

The current state of world unrest 
makes it especially appropriate that 
clubs devote the meeting closest to 
Armistice Day, November 11, to honor- 
ing the memory of US and Canadian 
servicemen who died defending free- 
dom. (Canadians call their November 
11 observance “Remembrance Day.’) 
Ministers, veterans and the leaders of 
veterans’ organizations are appropriate 
speakers for Armistice Day programs. 


» Program Exchange 

More and more Kiwanis divisions are 
setting up systems for exchanging in- 
formation about club programs. Per- 
haps the best method is for every club 
in the division to submit a report on 
each program to the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. These reports evaluate the pro- 
grams and the lieutenant governor 
makes this information available to all 
clubs in the division. This interchange 
of information often raises the level of 
programs for all participating clubs. 


> Films Available 

Here are two motion pictures which 
can be obtained: 1) “This is West 
Point,’ a vivid, twenty-eight minute 
description of the activities at the US 
Military Academy. Clubs taking this 
film are obligated to pay return postage. 
For booking wire the Commanding 
General at New York 4, New York; 
San Antonio, Texas; Fort McPherson, 
Georgia; or San Francisco, California. 


2) “Ticket to Jasper,” is a twenty min- 
ute color movie showing a holiday in 
Canada’s Jasper National Park. For 
details write the Canadian Travel Film 
Bureau, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. Users of this film pay 
the cost of transportation both ways. 


> Speakers 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 North Broadway, New 
York 5, New York, announces the 
availability of its representatives as 
club speakers. In every state of the 
Union, the National Foundation has es- 
tablished offices from which authentic 
speakers may be secured. 


>» 4-H Achievement Week 

November 1-7 is National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week, and many clubs will take 
advantage of the occasion to honor 4-H 
boys and girls. One type of program 
that would be appropriate is a testi- 
monial luncheon or dinner at which 
Kiwanians are host to a group of 4-H 
youth, 


>» Honor New Members 

As 1952 draws to a close, it is fitting to 
devote one program to honoring men 
who have joined the club during this 
year. The freshman Kiwanians can be 
asked to state their opinions on “What 
Kiwanis means to me,” “If I were a 
club president,’ and “How Kiwanis 
can become a more vital influence in 
our community.” There are many in- 
teresting themes for a program of this 
nature. 


COMING EVENTS 

> October 

Fire Prevention Week—October 1-8 

National Newspaper Week—October 1-8 

Canadian Navy Day—October 6 

Columbus Day—October 12 

Key Club Week—October 13-19 

Alaska Day—October 18 

United Nations Week—October 19-25 

(The entire month of October has been 
designated as New Club Building 
month. The purpose is to focus atten- 
tion on the abundant opportunities 
for Kiwanis extension.) 


» December 

Annual Club Song Festival 

Club Organization Conference 
American Bill of Rights—December 15 
Christmas Program 

Past Presidents’ Day 


> January 

38th Anniversary of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional—January 20-26 

Installation of Club Officers 

Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday—Janu- 
ary 17 

Bobby Burns’ Day—January 25 

Open Forum on the 1953 Objectives of 
Kiwanis THE END 
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AT’S NEW? To get more information about 
WH es these products, write the 
editors of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


TELEPHONE REGISTER Phone bills add up 
fast if you’re the type who likes to talk 
by telephone with salesmen, and _ busi- 
ness prospects. And at home the little 
woman often boosts the bill gossiping 
with friends and neighbors. This is why 
the new telephone register merits every 
man’s consideration for home and office. 
The compact unit fastens on the cradle 
of your phone and a dial counter keeps 
track of the number of calls. A _ tiny 
hourglass reminds you if your calls are 
running overtime. The regular model 
sells for less than three dollars and a 
special unit, with gold-embossed simu- 
lated leather, is available for about five 
dollars. The device soon pays for itself. 





FENCE PAINTER One of the mean- 
est maintenance jobs around a 
home or manufacturing plant is 
the painting of wire fences. 
Using an ordinary brush the 
worker cannot help spreading 
more paint on himself and the 
ground than the fence. Property 
owners had to be content with 
this extravagant and_ time- 
consuming method until an in- 
genious inventor devised a 
brush that solves all the fence 
painter’s special problems. The 
device has a rotary brush that 
is coated with soft, absorbent lamb’s wool. This roller soaks up the paint 
and then wraps around each strand of wire when rolled across the surface 
of the fence. Seventy per cent of the reverse side is painted in one appli- 
cation, and the roller’s flexible fibers carry the paint deep into hard-to- 
reach places. Pipe fence framework and individual strands of barbed wire 
can also be painted easily with the new brush. It enables the worker to do 
the job in about half the time he would spend using an ordinary brush. What’s 
more, the rotary brush reduces loss through dripping to about one per cent. 





ADDRESS STAMP It’smighty handy 
to be able to stamp your name, 
firm name and address onto mis- 
cellaneous envelopes and busi- 
ness papers, especially if you can 
carry the stamping device with 
you like an automatic pencil. 
A combination stamp-pencil— 
just imported from Europe— 
offers portability plus the me- 
chanical sturdiness necessary 
for making quality impressions. 
To print your name, you un- 
screw the pencil and adjust the 
stamp. The ink pad is also car- 
ried inside the pencil for your convenience. The rubber dye always presses 
against the pad so you have no trouble inking the stamp. Two models are 
available, one gold-plated and the other in chrome. Both sell for less than 
six dollars. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL A compound made of air-expanded mica has been 
moulded into slabs which can be fitted together to form walls for house con- 
struction. The pieces are joined with tongue-and-groove joints. Air spaces 
within the material provide excellent insulation and many kinds of interior 
and exterior finish can be applied to the pre-fabricated walls. THE END 








LET’S ARGUE 

(From page 28) 
It has undoubtedly helped to elect 
the sons of prominent men, or 
strangers bearing the same name 
as some illustratious person. 

It also allows the presentation of 
irrelevant evidence neatly and con- 
cisely, often in slogan form. “I like 
Ike” is a euphonious capsule that is 
easy to remember. But it hardly 
replaces an explanation of Ike’s 
position on the issues of the cam- 
paign. 

On the Democratic side, it would 
be interesting, if possible, to com- 
pute how much free publicity the 
Democratic Party has received from 
the use of its name in connection 
with our elective system and _ its 
worthwhile by-products. No one 
can guess how many people have 
been subtly influenced in their 
thinking and voting by the sugges- 
tion of a relation between the two. 
Even Republicans rarely pass a day 
without referring to the “democratic 
way of life” or “democracy in ac- 
tion,” thus rendering the opposition 
party an unwitting service. 


Whrrnovr mucu povst the largest 
special category of irrelevant evi- 
dence is the false analogy or com- 
parison. At least it is the most color- 
ful misrepresentation and is one 
most likely to slip past unthinking 
minds. But whether we the people 
are compared to grains of sand or 
the federal budget is compared to a 
housewife’s grocery bill, care must 
be taken (poetry excepted) to in- 
sure that truth is not sacrificed for 
flowery phrases. The user of the 
analogy should be made to learn 
that its purpose is primarily to il- 
luminate a difficult or obscure prob- 
lem and not to provide proof. What 
an unscrupulous politician may hope 
for is that the public will fall in love 
with the comparison and mistake a 
faint resemblance for a sometimes 
dangerous marriage of ideas. 

In the matter of analogies, always 
ask yourself whether the things 
under comparison have differences 
that are as important as their re- 
semblances. If they have, and they 
almost always do, then you can 
legitimately question the compari- 
son if it is used as evidence to prove 
a point. 

I once heard a soapbox orator de- 
fend Stalin’s dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat on the grounds that the man 
was doing no more than any parent 
who sometimes uses forceful means 
to prevent his children from going 
astray. One passer-by stopped long 
enough to shout, “Joe may be your 


daddy, but I'll be darned if he’s 
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mine!” This rebuttal was not ex- 
pressed in altogether rational terms 
or tone of voice but it did hit at the 
crux of the false-analogy problem. 

Probably the most versatile dis- 
traction to clear judgments lies in 
assuming unnecessarily that a cause- 
and-effect relationship is in opera- 
tion. It is used by the woman who 
considers that a finger cut by a 
broken mirror is simply the begin- 
ning of a prolonged period of mis- 
fortune. A classic example was that 
of a famous economist who argued 
that since the most industrious 
people have cows, the best way of 
making more people industrious is 
to give them cows. This is another 
brand of irrelevance, and variations 
on the same theme have been used 
by all of us. 

One businessman who suffered 
from what he termed indigestion be- 
lieved it was due to his wife’s cook- 
ing. He assumed that because two 
events—the dinner meal and the 
pain in his chest—followed closely 
one upon the other, that the first 
event was the cause of the second. 
But a doctor was able to discover 
no organic maladjustment. It was a 
psychiatrist who suggested that the 
cause of the pain was not his wife’s 
cooking, but his wife. 

A knowledge of all the ways of 
introducing irrelevant evidence will 
not help if you do not stick to the 
subject you started on and know 
something about. One favorite de- 
vice of clever speakers is to force 
the opposition into extending their 
original position. You may have 
started out with a need for under- 
standing crime in the community, 
but unaccountably you were led by 
rather devious means to an exami- 
nation of possible cures for virus X. 
Not only do you become the villain 
of the piece by yourself introducing 
irrelevant evidence, you are forced 
to defend your new position. Backed 
against a wall, retreat becomes al- 
most impossible. 


So pon’T ALLOW your opponent to 
twist loose from the subject, and, 
just as important, don’t permit him 
to goad you into saying more than 
you intended. Never accept the re- 
sponsibility, even in the fury of a 
diseussion, for defending a _ state- 
ment which you honestly believe 
cannot be defended. The way in 
which you proceed with the per- 
tinent, sensible facts at your com- 
mand will determine whether you'll 
hold your 6wn in an argument or be 
forced to withdraw before slick 
talkers who combine the cunning 
power of words with a rapid patter 
to keep you helpless. THE END 
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Captain “Stub” Weber and his pint-sized buccaneers study 
a map showing the location of buried treasure. 
The pirate band dug up gleaming, new half dollars. 


The 
Pirates 
of 

Big Stone 
Lake 


Once every 





¥ 
a 


year, Ortonville, Minnesota swarms with juvenile buccaneers. 


> Robert Louis Stevenson were alive, 
he would probably spend National 
Kids’ Day at Ortonville, Minnesota. 
The man who wrote Treasure Island 
would feel right at home, for Orton- 
ville, on Kids’ Day, is taken over by 
dagger-totin’ young pirates bent on 
finding buried silver on the islands 
of nearby Big Stone Lake. Co-spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Orton- 
ville and two other civic organiza- 





On one island the youthful pirates discover “Ben Gunn,” 


tions, Ortonville’s annual treasure 
hunt is the next biggest thing to 
Christmas for 400 boys and girls, age 
eight to fifteen, who spend weeks 
preparing elaborate pirate costumes 
for the big event. 

On the morning of the hunt, a huge 
float parade leads the young buc- 
caneers to a beach, where in teams of 
eight they board small boats for the 
trip to the offshore islands. Each 
team receives a treasure map which, 
if followed properly, guides it to a 
buried chest filled with silver half 
dollars. Last year’s pirates found the 
booty well worth searching for; by 
nightfall they had divided up $1000 in 
bright new coins! Afterwards there 
was added treasure in the form of an 
outdoor barbecue at which the pirates, 
with appetites whetted by a daylong 
search, gobbled up 125 pounds of hot 
dogs, a. thousand bottles of soda pop 
and 600 ice cream bars. 

The object of the treasure hunt: 
nothing more than good, healthy fun 
—and a chance for adults to get to- 
gether with the young folks for a 
whopping good time.—George Garfield 


legendary 


adventurer of “Treasure Island” fame. Below, a boatload of juvenile marauders 
disembarks. The leader is Kiwanis Club President “Nick” Nicklasson. 
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> Who reads 7he 
Kiwanis Nagazme? 


212,000 influential business 
executives and professional 
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» Where do these 
executives live? 
mostly in the smaller cities 


of Canada and the United 
States. 


> What is their 
average age? 


the majority are between 


35 and 50. 


> Tlow can you reach 
(his market? 
by advertising in The 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
> » « « jor more mtformaton write 
The w sine 
Kiwanis Magazine 


520 North Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11 
Illinois 
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Junior 
frets 

a 

free read 


Waar is the proprietor of a drug- 
store, newsstand or supermarket to 
do about kids who paw through the 
comic books on the magazine racks, 
and then never buy any? Well, he 
can put up signs, as many merchants 
have: “Please Pay for Comic Books” 
(formal version), or “I Had to Buy 
These Comic Books—Why Don’t 
You?” (bleeding-hearts’ version). 
Nine times out of ten, however, the 
kids will continue to paw through 
the comic books anyway. 

But several supermarkets around 
the country have solved the problem 
by surrendering to it. Typical is a 
new store which opened recently in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Beside its magazine stand, near the 
front door, is a junior-height read- 
ing with twelve junior-size 
chairs. Youngsters coming into the 
store with their parents are invited 


table 


BAYLES 
MARKETS 


oa KIDDIEL * 
KORNERE 





While their mothers shop for groceries, these children browse 
through a pile of comic books provided by the thoughtful storeowner. 
Parents and children alike enjoy going to this market. 


to pull as many comic books off the 
stand as they want and read right 
there in comfort. Then, while Mama 
and Papa roam through the store 
replenishing the family larder, the 
youngsters soak up “Blondie,” “Cap- 
tain Midnight” and “Superman” to 
their hearts’ content. They can pay 
for the books and keep them, or they 
can read ’em and then put ’em back, 
as they choose. 

The manager of the Phoenix 
supermarket says the results have 
been wonderful. On busy Saturdays 
every chair at the table is occupied 
and a half-dozen kids can be seen 


squatting on the floor, their noses in 
comic books. There’s practically no 
commotion in the store. Parents get 
their shopping done without having 
to rescue Junior from a frozen foods 
bin and the clerks aren’t kept busy 
restacking collapsed pyramids of 
canned tomato. juice. 

What’s more, the manager reports 
that he still sells about as many 
comic books as before the idea was 
introduced. And he makes a lot of 
steady customers out of pleased 
parents who have found that they 
can shop in peace while Junior takes 
a free read. —Joseph Stocker 






















_ HOW YOUR CLUB CAN RAISE MONEY 















MONEY IN THE BANK. Your customer list is like money in the bank. A 
simple order-form post card mailed to last year’s customers will bring 
amazing results in repeat orders. 


STREET ...... 
CITY. 2. cccccccccccccece 


. 
% 
e AFTER-YEAR CAN RAISE 
2 MORE MONEY 
° . . 
Send for detatls 7 oda y SSSSRSSSSET SHEESH SST ESSE EEE eeeeeeeeES 
a wv - 
: KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
@ —§SNOWBALLING. Each year you sell Kiwanis Dates your will ac- 5 Sante BMaclnn, Colifevate 
& ‘-umulate a valuable customer mail order file for the following years. s 
H Please send n on how our 
@ DATES ARE EASY TO SELL. Each year your members can devote their : ‘lub can raise t 3 new and — 
efforts in procuring new customers for these easy to sell Choice, Sweet, : sailtceier testi rge, top-quality 
e t . 71 . : . california dates. 
Natural California tree-ripened Desert Dates. ° 
= 
& : 


STATE...... 


SEPTEMBER 1952 e 49 
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H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 















DINKLER HOTELS 


‘here Ktwants Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta. Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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Kiwanian 


H. L. Dienna 
Genera! Manager 








A Tisch Hotel 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Cline. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Vayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pre G 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore. | 








1000 Outside Rooms Each With a a 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN eridan 
CHICAGO 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the 
: on 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











NOW COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED M |AMI 
DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES 


MIAMI'S FINEST 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS 12:15 














HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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More Revenue Bonds 

Cities are making wider use of bonds 
to finance revenue-producing facilities. 
In a survey made by the International 
City Managers’ Association, 205 cities 
over 10,000 population reported issuing 
$287,084,875 in revenue bonds during 
1950-51. Principal and interest of these 
bonds are paid solely from earnings of 
the facility financed by the bond pro- 
ceeds. 

Revenue bonds were sold most fre- 
quently by cities for water, electric, 
sewer, parking and airport facilities in 
that order. Considered from the stand- 
point of the number of cities selling 
revenue bonds, these same five led the 
field with a slight change in the order: 
water, sewer, parking, electric and air- 
port facilities. 


Landlords Eliminate Slums 

In Pasadena, California, a comprehen- 
sive program was undertaken last year 
to rehabilitate housing in the city’s 
blighted areas. During the first six 
months of the program, 545 buildings 
were demolished, 102 junkyards dis- 
continued, 384 defective incinerators re- 
paired and 105 instances of illegal rub- 
bish burning were stopped. 

The program was instituted after the 
city planning commission surveyed sub- 
standard housing in the area. A special 
committee was set up to determine 
inspection procedures to secure public 
interest and to set up minimum stand- 
ards of housing and property mainte- 
nance. On the committee are the city 
superintendent of building (chairman) ; 
representatives of the welfare bureau, 
city assessor, health, fire, recreation and 
police departments; the planning di- 
rector; and the city prosecutor. A staff 
from the health, fire and building de- 
partments make inspections and send 
notices to owners and tenants of build- 
ings where violations are found. A time 
limit of thirty days is given to make 
repairs and corrections or to demolish 
structures that cannot be fixed. 

When dwellings pass inspection, or 
when repairs are made on houses, the 
owners are sent letters thanking them 
for maintaining or repairing their prop- 
erties. Only thirteen times during the 
first six months of the program did 
owners fail to comply. 


Women in the Jury Box 

Forty-two states have now enacted 
legislation enrolling women to serve on 
juries. Tennessee, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma are the most recent states to 


Twenty states and the 


adopt such laws. 
District of Columbia allow women to 
refuse jury duty because of their sex. 
Utah and Virginia admit women to trial 
juries only. 


City Finances 
Cities are working hard to solve the 
dilemma caused by steadily increasing 
costs and the public demand for in- 
creased service. 

A survey of twenty-one US cities by 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation indicates that cities are attacking 
their fiscal problems four ways: (1) 
Critically examining the need for pres- 
ent services and the efficiency with 
which they are performed. (2) Making 
sure that rates for special services cover 
the cost. (3) Ensuring that the city 
receives all revenue to which it is 
presently entitled. (4) Joining with 
other cities to secure the power to levy 
local taxes other than the property tax. 

Many cities are calling on citizens’ 
groups to aid them in appraising their 
problems. In Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Hartford, 
Connecticut, for example, public com- 
mittees have been set up to investigate 
the nature of city services and the 
source of revenue. Similar appraisals 
are underway in Boulder, Colorado; 
Westerville, Ohio; Mt. Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania; and Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Here are the items which cities should 
consider in drafting plans for their fiscal 
future, the association advises. First, 
the city’s economic, social and physical 
characteristics should be determined. 
This allows factors peculiar to the local 
economy to be isolated and future trends 
projected. There should also be a thor- 
ough examination of all public services 
performed by governmental, private and 
semipublic agencies. The quantity, qual- 
ity and efficiency of these services 
should be carefully studied. 

The city’s revenue system should be 
critically reviewed. Particular emphasis 
should be laid on real and personal 
property assessments, assessment and 
collection procedures. The city’s present 
revenue system and its relation to the 
revenue systems of overlapping govern- 
mental units should be considered to 
determine tax load being carried by 
various economic groups. 

After an inventory of services has 
been developed, the services should be 
appraised. Critical examination of ex- 
penditures, revenues and services may 
suggest ways of eliminating the need for 
additional revenue. THE END 
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differ- 


ently but he meant essentially the 


THOMAS JEFFERSON Said it 


same thing when he said, 


total of the common sense ol 
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‘ " 
the common peopie Is the greatest 
I 


and soundest force on earth.” In 
others words. Levery « igible « I 

izen votes, Ve ( ing to Nave 
pretty good government at local 
state and national levels. Herein 
lies the crux the yroble Ih 
Most State 5 you can te yo ¢ 
not regist¢ ‘ed Howeve it’s not 
too late because ninety-fou pel 
cent of the total oul pop latio 

will be able to register for the 
general elections after Septemb« 


Ist. So 
ie 

here's 

Cs your target! 








Nonregistered voters in 1950 


Alabama 1,049,000 
Arizona 163,000 
Arkansas 580,000 
California 1,969,000 
Colorado 245,000 
Connecticut 314,000 

N00 


Delaware 31,006 
756,000 
709,000 


J 


re 
: & 


Florida 


Georgia 








Idaho 89,000 
Illinois 753,000 
Indiana 330,000 
lowa 195,000 
Kansas 23,000 
Kentucky 497,000 
Louisiana 662,000 
Maine 177,000 
Maryland 650,000 
Massachusetts 742,000 
Michigan 507,000 
Minnesota 111,000 
Mississippi 478,000 
Missouri 143,000 
Montana 101,000 
Nebraska 60,000 
Nevada 23,000 
New Hampshire 40,000 
New Jersey 880,000 
New Mexico 129,000 
New York 3,943,000 
North Carolina 711,000 
North Dakota 67,000 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


281,000 
382,000 
292,000 


Continued 
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Nonregistered voters in 1950 continued 


PINE os oe ©. Pine RS geek 2,074,000 
eS eee are 164,000 
NIN oo. 0% 06 os 0 ave lee 601,000 
SRERIIIN 6.5 4 ds's a @ Bawa 111,000 
DE ss wkd ween 879,000 
OO ee ee re rar 3,076,000 
Utah . ee Perr Se 
Vermont ... Spar ce a cher a 56,000 
J ay or . . 1,354,000 
Washington . A OP eee 256,000 
oR -.. Va,000 
Wisconsin ne ... 423,000 
Wyoming . ey ee ey 29,000 


Source: Bureau of Census, Clerk 
of House of Representatives 


here’s how you do it 


It’s REALLY a simple idea—organize a 
Ballot Battalion in your community. 
Literally hundreds of Kiwanis clubs 
have spearheaded the formation of 
local Ballot Battalions which are now 
sponsoring militant register and vote 
campaigns on a community-wide 
scale. These groups, comprised of 
scores of patriotic organizations, have 
already reported many amazing suc- 
cess stories in their nonpartisan 
campaigns. In one city the Ballot 
Battalion was responsible for a rec- 
ord turnout of seventy-seven per 
cent of the voters in a primary elec- 
tion. In another, an additional 31,000 
citizens were registered to vote. These 
successes can be yours if you will 
take the lead in forming an aggres- 
sive Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity. You can show the world 
that freedom works! 

Listed below are the tools that 
have been developed for community- 
wide register and vote campaigns. 
Use the check list and we'll gladly 
send you samples, prices and further 
information: 


write today! 
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and the 
BALLOT BATTALIONS 


will help to make it! 


We're aiming for 95,000,000 
voters at the polls and here are 
the tools to help us attain it! 


These are the materials to back up 
your non-partisan, community-wide 
register and vote campaigns. Designed 
for you and available to you, at cost, 
they’re yours for the ordering. 


‘“‘BALLOT BATTALION— 


A Handbook For Americans”; 
An inspiring, easy to read, de- 
tailed plan for organizing a 
Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity or city. This is a useful 
tool for your register and vote 
committees. Prices: copies, 
60c; 10 copies, $1.50; 25 copies, 
$3.50; 100 copies, $13.00. Write 
for prices on larger quantities. 











All Prices quoted F.O.B. 


- Register 


and 


Vote 


a A 


dif 


24 SHEET OUTDOOR POSTERS 

Beautiful, eight-color outdoor posters are 
now available. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to enlist the cooperation of your 
members who use outdoor posters regu- 
larly. Price of poster, as pictured, is $4.50 
each. Sponsor’s name can be imprinted at 
a cost of $4.00 for the first imprint and 
30c for each additional poster imprinted. 





Register 


and 


WINDOW STREAMERS, 11 x 28 INCHES 
Attractive four-color window streamers are replicas 


of the large outdoor poster. Quantity prices: 50-99, 
lle each; 100-249, 10e¢ each; 250-499, 8c each; 500- 
999, 7c each; 1,000-1,500, 6c each. Write for special 
price on larger quantities. 


CAR CARDS 

Same specifications as above but mounted on 7-ply 
white cardboard. Prices: 1-99, 20c¢ each; 99-249, 17e 
each; 250-499, 15¢e each; 500-999, 14¢ each; 1,000 or 
more, 12c each. Can also be used as counter or 
window display cards. Easel backs, $2.00 additional 
per 100. 


ENVELOPE INSERTS, 314, x 6 INCHES 

Miniature, two-color replicas of the above. Use as 
inserts with statements, circulars, ete. Price: $4.00 
per thousand. 


Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, [linois 











*« { real fund raiser for Kiwanis 

v school band activities. x Public 
O Nn O ot , response to these great bands is instan- 
| taneous. « Successful in even the 


smailest towns. All that is needed is 


THE UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS an auditorium. tr Excellent public 






relations value for your club—28 days 






of continuous local publicity. 







here’s what Kiwanis clubs say: 
KIWANIS CLUB OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
“Sponsored Marine Band concert Nov. 1946 
and Oct. 1948. Worcester auditorium 
completely sold out both evening performances, 
Net profit 1946 $4,172; 1948 $3,440.’ 
signed Puitip M. PurrincTon, Secretary 

KIWANIS CLUB OF GALLUP, N. MEX. 
“Local Navy Band concerts were both a hnancial 
and artistic success. Substantial groups came 
from four states and up to 150 miles away 

to attend.” 

. iii ; ~ signed JOHN E. Perry, Vice-President 
The U. Ss. Marine Band a CLUB OF COLGRABS SPRINGS, COLO 
rhe United States Navy Band is one of the 
finest bits of culture a Kiwanis Club can 
bring to its community. We feel that it would 























have been very worth while even if we had not 
raised a penny. 

signed Bitt MARSHALL, President 
KIWANIS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“Our sponsorship of the LU. S. Marine Band 
in the fall of 1948 raised $3,117.84 for 
club work,” 











signed Francis C, OAKLey, President 











open dates 
still available for fall sponsorship 





U. S. Marine Band: Tour begins September 5th 






and ends November 6th. Band will travel 






through 20 States of the east, middlewest, 






northwest and far west. 

write Mr. O. W. Trapp, Tour Manage 
’ 1507 M Street, N.W. 

‘cites rm Washington 5, D.C. 


The U. Ss. Navy Band U. S. Navy Band: Tour covers middle-Atlantic 


and southern States with several open dates 















mmunity during latter part of September and 


arance in your co throughout October. 
a personal appe write Mr. Gib Sandefer, Tour Manager 
arrang® : Suite 1096, National Press Building 


Washington 4, D.C. 


“UNIFORMS BY ”" 
WTI A OSTWALD BUILDING, 
STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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